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THE WHITE HOUSE AND ITS MEMORIES 


[ HISTORIC HOMES OF OUR PRESIDENTS] 


its birth—and our first President an official home. Yet in view of all 
that has occurred since that sublime event in the world’s history, we are 
prone to assume the airs and graces of remote antiquity. We talk about 
our grandfathers with a far-away accentuation as if they were contempo- 
raries with Moses and the Egyptians. Our sense of youngness as an inde- 
pendent power is dulled or wholly lost in the whirr of overlapping 
occurrences through which a wilderness continent has yielded to the irre- 
pressible march of civilization. We are older than our years. It is fortu- 
nate that we stumble now and then against a landmark, and are thereby 
compelled to look backward as we rush on. 

In the course of the century of our national existence, we have had 
twenty-two Presidents, twenty-one of whom have had an official home in 
the White House on the Potomac. Washington was the only one of our 
chief magistrates who never dwelt under its historic roof, or even in the 
city that bears his honored name. Two different houses in New York city 
were the Presidential homes while the seat of government was located in 
the metropolis, and one while it was in Philadelphia. 

The White House was built by the country for its Presidents, and so 
named by Washington in sweet memory of the ‘“ White House”’ from which 
he won and wedded his bride in 1759. It was designed and projected in 
the wilderness, when the future was altogether an unknown quantity. It 
is neither handsome or grand in its outward appearance, to the cultivated 
eye of the present generation, but a striking example of the tendency at 
the time of its erection for the severely classical in domestic architecture. 
It is a monument of interest—historical, biographical, moral, political, 
romantic, and social. The memories clustering about each administration 
since its foundation stones were laid might furnish alibrary. It is the one 
central point in our vast domain toward which every American heart turns 


and every American foot tends. It is the Mecca of all European travelers ; 
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the object of more critical observance, both at home and abroad, than any 
other dwelling-house that ever was built in any country or age. The fact 
that it is owned jointly by sixty millions of intelligent people does not 
detract from its charms, nor render its successive occupants any the less 
objects of pride, solicitude, and curiosity. Within its walls the executive 
head of a great republic gives life and motion to the complex machinery 
of the ship of state; here he transacts the most important business 
relating to the country’s weal or woe. And, furthermore, the official 
home of our President is the one particular home where we look confi- 
dently for the entertainment of foreign statesmen, diplomats, and schol- 
ars—for the doing of all manner of national hospitalities—and for the 
punctilious fulfillment of the higher obligations of polite life in every 
direction. We understand the import of these onerous duties and formali- 
ties, and their bearing upon the strength of the chain that binds distant 
nations together. Thus its social and domestic life concerns us all. 

When Washington was elected to the Presidency, everything was new 
and immature. There was an ocean of problems to solve—of forms and 
ceremonies to be adjusted. One of the earliest and most knotty ques- 
tions coming to the front, was how he should live? Republicanism was a 
novelty. All the governments that had ever existed on the globe were 
studied, and yet no precedent found fora case like ours. An excess of 
familiarity must be avoided in order to command deference and respect. 
This was finally left to the sagacity and discretion of Washington himself. 
One of the finest mansions in New York was placed at his disposal, its 
owners, Postmaster-General and Mrs. Samuel Osgood, vacating it for his 
distinguished occupancy. This house stood in what is now Franklin 
Square, corner of Cherry Street, near the publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers. New York was then merely a snug, comfortable little town 
below City Hall Park, and many were the objections raised to having the 
President’s home so dismally far away into the country. But the mansion 
was large and elegant, and it was available. It had been built by Walter 
Franklin, a New York merchant of immense wealth, who owned, indeed, 
most of the property thereabouts, and whose widow, in 1783, married Mr. 
Osgood. It wasa charming place of residence in summer time, overlook- 
ing the Bay and Long Island upon one side, with bits of East River 
peeping through rich foliage, and a stretch of landscape on the other, 
varied with sunny slopes, circles of small hills and beautiful valleys. 

Washington took possession of this house on the 23d of April, 1789, six 
days before his inauguration, and commenced living in the same general style 
as that to which he was accustomed asa private gentleman in old Virginia. 
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The description of his arrival in New York, and enthusiastic reception by 
the people of all classes, reads like a poem. A committee from Congress 
and the chief dignitaries of the city and the new government went out to 
meet him in New Jersey, and an elegant barge, constructed for the occa- 
sion, manned by thirteen masters of vessels in white uniforms, received 
him at Elizabethtown point. Other barges fancifully decorated fell into 
line, and the whole bay was covered with pleasure crafts brightened with 
every color of the ‘rainbow, and music, and bells, and cannon, and glad 
voices ushered him into the metropolis. The governor of New York, 
George Clinton, waited for and welcomed him at the ferry stairs, which were 
carpeted. and the rails 
hung with crimson, and 
military companies con- 
ducted him to his new 
home in Franklin Square. 
The streets were lined 
with people as thick as 
they could stand, and the 
wildest and most pro- § 
longed cheers rent the 
air. Every house on the 
route was decorated with 
flowers, flags, evergreens, 
and silken banners; every 
window was filled with 
admirin g women and THE PRESIDENT’S HOME IN FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
loyal men, every inani- [The Walter Franklin House.) 

mate object seemed alive 

with the waving of handkerchiefs and hats. The name of WASHINGTON was 
suspended from roof to roof in every possible form of ingenious device and 
ornamentation. It was a busy week that followed. In the interim prior 
to the august ceremonial, Washington was besieged with all sorts of ques- 
tions, and his advice was sought on a thousand points of importance. He 
was, moreover, in constant demand for the reception of visits of congratu- 
lation—from foreign ministers, public bodies, political and military leaders, 
and citizens of distinction. Being a man of method, he was able to meet 
all this with unruffled composure. One of the embarrassments was in 
regard to the title—how the chief magistrate of the new America should 
be addressed. The subject had occupied the attention of Congress, and a 
joint committee from the two houses had been unable to agree. The 
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newspapers had taken the matter up, and rendered it all the more compli- 
cated by discussing it freely. With some “His Excellency” was thought 
the proper thing, others wished a longer and higher-sounding title, and 
not a few favored the appellation given to rulers in Holland—‘ High 
Mightiness.” It was finally decided, to the satisfaction of all parties, that 
Washington should be called simply the President of the United States. 
While these controversies were at white heat, Speaker Muhlenburg was 
one day at a dinner given in honor of Washington, and was asked by the 

President-elect what he thought of 

the title of “High Mightiness.” 

“Why, General,” replied Muhlen- 

burg, laughing, “if we were certain 

that the office would always be 
held by men as large as yourself or 
my friend Wynkoop (a large-sized 
gentleman from Pennsylvania sit- 
) ting at the table), it would be ap- 
propriate enough, but if by chance 

a President as small as my opposite 

neighbor should be elected, it would 

become ridiculous.” 

Immediately after the great day of days—inauguration day—Washing- 
ton applied himself diligently to the study of public affairs, reading all the 
correspondence and documents that had accumulated in the office of the 
Secretary of State since the war, in order to master the whole subject of 
our relations with foreign countries. He organized his household with 
characteristic precision, appointed a steward, and finding that his door was 
besieged with callers from morning until night, and that he would have no 
time for public business without perfect system, set apart Tuesday after- 
noons, from three until four o’clock, for the reception of visitors of cere- 
mony. He was, however, always accessible to foreign ambassadors, official 
characters, and persons who wished to see him on business. On the 7th of 
May, one week after the inauguration, a public ball was given in honor of the 
new chief magistrate, who was, of course, the star of the occasion. The 
company numbered over three hundred, and the great number of distin- 
guished guests present rendered the festivities memorable. His horses and 
carriages were the objects of his tender care from the beginning. There 
is a tradition that he went out every morning to see if their hoofs were 
properly painted. His note-book records his use of them with as much 
particularity as it tellsof his movements in public and social life. His 


SPECIMENS OF WASHINGTON’S PLATE. 
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visits to Congress, in Wall Street, were 
always made in a coach drawn by six 
prancing horses, preceded and followed 
by two mounted officers in full uniform. 
The procession must have been impos- 
ing, for, following closely in line, he says, 
“came the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and War in their respective carriages, 
and in the order they are named.” John 
Jay, who had been Secretary of State 
(Secretary of Foreign Affairs, as then 
called) since 1784, was, with the organ- 
ization of the National Judiciary, ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, but at the Presi- 
dent’s request officiated as Secretary of 
State until the spring of 1790; and : ; 
Thomas Jefferson, on his return from THE PRESIDENT’S HOME IN BROADWAY. 
Europe, was then made Secretary of (The McComb Mansion.) 
State. This 
explains why 
in the Presi- 
dent’s note- 
book, under 
date of Janu- 
ary 8th, 1790, 
mention is 
= made of the 
%; Chief Justice 
>following 
closely in the 
wake of the 
President, as 
he was really 
the acting Sec- 
retary of State 
at that time. 
Turning the 
pages of this 
[The Robert Morris House.) circumstantial 
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note-book, we find that Washington drove nearly every pleasant day, 
sometimes with Mrs. Washington in the post-chaise, then again in the 
chariot ; but all through the record he speaks with enticing frequency 
of “exercising with Mrs. Washington and the children in the coach be- 
tween breakfast and dinner—driving the fourteen miles round.” This 
favorite route was along the picturesque old Bloomingdale Road to the 
high bluff where General Grant’s tomb now attracts tourists from every 
part of the civilized world, thence across tothe Kingsbridge and old Bos- 
ton roads in returning to the little city. 

As winter came on, the house in Franklin Square proved, as was pre- 
dicted, too great a distance from town for either public or private con- 
venience, and President Washington removed to the McComb mansion in 
Broadway, below Trinity Church. Before completing his arrangements 
for this change, he required additional stables built for his horses. The 
house was large enough, and when his furniture and choice things were 
placed in it—superintended by himself, even to the smallest details—it 
must have been a very luxurious home. Upon coming to New York he 
had his old family plate melted and reproduced in more elegant and shapely 
style; the tea service was particularly massive, the salver twenty-two 
inches long by seventeen wide, and every piece bore the family arms.  Pict- 
ures, vases, and other articles of ornament had been sent from Mount 
Vernon; the china and glass had been imported or made to order. 

Mrs. Washington was not present at the wonderful inauguration scenes 
which have been so many times described; nor at the elegant inauguration 
ball a week afterward, although some writers have placed her there through 
the help of lack of information and vivid imagination. She journeyed to 
New York from Mount Vernon in her own carriage some four weeks after 
her husband was firmly seated in his high chair. She was met on her ap- 
proach and welcomed with as much honor as if she had been a veritable 
queen. 

Mrs. Robert Morris accompanied her from Philadelphia, and the wife 
of Chief Justice Jay went to Elizabethtown to meet and greet her, where 
she was delightfully entertained at Liberty Hall, the country-seat of Mrs. 
Jay's father, Governor William Livingston. In crossing New York Bay to 
receive her, President Washington was accompanied by Robert Morris, 
‘the great financier of the Revolution, by Chief Justice Jay, and many 
other distinguished gentlemen, who reached Liberty Hall in time for break- 
fast. When the Presidential party returned to the city, conducting the 
President’s wife and her retinue, the waters of the bay presented a similar 
scene to that on the day of Washington’s reception. The unique craft 
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with its thirteen pilots in white costumes awaited them at the landing; 
and music and banners, the deafening roar of salutes from the war vessels 
at anchor, and the joyful shouts of an excited throng upon the wharf and 
along the streets signalized the event. 

Mrs. Washington found her New York home in perfect order, and had 
little to do but enter and adjust herself to its rigid rules and regulations. 
She was a lady of high breeding, versed in all the proprieties of high life, 
and acted her part so well as the first lady of the land, that she was quickly 
pronounced an “aristocrat.” It is difficult to determine what the people 
really expected—they could not define their own expectations. It was an 
age of crude and half-formed ideas. Equality was a captivating word. 
But if equality, in their view of it, had prevailed there would have been 
no Mrs. Washington. It was equality which at that very moment was mad- 
dening the French mind. Every man was giving advice to every other 
man; and each in the high-colored pride of freedom (as he understood 
it) thought it a great pity he was not the king. He was at least equal to 
the king in his own estimation. And the more ignorant the man the 
greater his assumption of equality. America was spared the disasters that 
subsequently overtook the French nation, through the wise forethought 
and broader intelligence of its leading statesmen, together with the busi- 
ness knowledge, firmness, and self-poise of its first President. Mrs. Wash- 
ington had never coveted the exalted position in which she found herself : 
yet she made no complaint worth mentioning. Her plans were soon 
formed, and levées were established for Friday evenings on a courtly basis. 
All visitors entitled to the privilege through official station, social position, 
or distinguished merit, were to come at their option without formal invita- 
tion—always, however, in full dress. The first Congress was justly famed 
for its men of parliamentary talent and social accomplishment, and all that 
was illustrious in statesmanship and letters on this side of the Atlantic was 
centered in the metropolis. The wives and daughters of foreign ministers 
as well as others hastened to pay their respects to Mrs. Washington. Her 
first levée was attended by all that was brilliant in official and fashionable 
circles. At these levées Washington usually stood by her side. He was 
then fifty-eight, well proportioned, evenly developed, straight as an arrow, 
standing six feet three inches in his slippers—a wonderful figure—with a 
long muscular arm, and probably the largest hands of any man in the 
country. Dinners were given at the President’s house with remarkable 
frequency. Washington himself said grace standing, with his eyes closed, 
After the dessert a single glass of wine was offered to each of the guests. 
Mrs. Washington was about the same age as her husband, although she 
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seemed older by reason of the “ modish ”’ dress prescribed by inexorable 
fashion at that period for ladies over fifty. Mrs. Washington, as is well 
known, never disobeyed the edicts of fashion. She was regarded with 
interest for her heroism during the Revolution, traveling on horseback 
through all weathers, and the snows and floods of winter time, to visit 
headquarters, and brighten the dull routine of camp life in which her hus- 
band figured ; she was in a variety of ways endeared to the soldiery and 
to the country. She was apparently well-informed on general topics, but 
without special culture in any ; was observing and critical, but would never 
express an opinion upon public questions, or permit a political discussion 
in her presence. She was statuesque and stately, without vivacity or 
humor; faultless in character, without individuality ; condescending and 
courteous, without conversational powers of any note. She was abso- 
lutely colorless as a social leader or a woman of affairs. There are no 
bright little sidelights strewn along her pathway; wecan learn of no clever 
things she ever said, no witty remarks she ever made, and few letters are 
extant that she ever wrote. The unkindest thing she ever did for poster- 
ity was the burning of all the love-letters and other correspondence ad- 
dressed to her by her illustrious husband. She knew not what she was 
doing; those letters, if preserved, would have illustrated one phase in the 
character of the father of his country of which we are in profound igno- 
rance—although as necessary to a full understanding of his greatness as 
his generalship on the battle-field. 

Mrs. Washington was born in Virginia in 1732, reared in the cavalier 
atmosphere about the colonial court at Williamsburg, and married at 
seventeen to Daniel Parke Custis, son of one of the King’s counselors. 
At twenty-four she was a beautiful widow, and in lands and money one of 
the richest young women in the country. At twenty-five she met Wash- 
ington, who was not slow in offering her his heart and hand. Their nup- 
tials were celebrated in January, 1759, thirty years prior to the great event 
which placed her so prominently before the world. In her portrait, by 
Woolaston, painted soon after her youthful marriage, can be traced much 
of that serene and reposeful manner which was by many considered her 
greatest charm—even in old age. The honeymoon of the newly wedded 
pair was spent at the “White House,” the home of the bride, and it was 
in remembrance of this romantic period in his life that Washington gave 
the President’s house in Washington its permanent name. He was riding 
past the latter one day while it was in process of erection, and chanced to 
meet David Burns. at whose quaint old house close by he had met the land- 
holders a few years before, to agree upon the purchase of the site of the 
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capital. Pausing to speak with Mr. Burns, Washington dwelt with much 
force upon the advantage the new government buildings would be to the 
property in the neighborhood. Burns dryly replied: “I suppose you think 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, 


[At the age of twenty-jour, From the painting by Woolaston.| 


people here are going to take every grist that comes from you as pure grain; 
but what would you have been if you hadn’t married the widow Custis?” 
When it was decided in the councils of the nation at New York to 
found the city of Washington, and remove the seat of government to Phil- 
adelphia for ten years, while public buildings should be erected, there was 
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a great outcry. The newspapers of the metropolis abounded with pungent 
paragraphs. In one of these a caricature print appeared representing 
Robert Morris marching off with the Federal Hall upon his shoulders, its 
windows crowded with members of both Houses encouraging or anathema- 
tizing this novel mode of deportation, while the devil from the roof of the 
Paulus Hook (Jersey City) ferry-house beckoned to him patronizingly, 
crying, “This way, Bobby.” Washington was silently in favor of the bill 
which brought about the result; but he regretted leaving his New York 
home. The handsomest house in Philadelphia, that of Robert Morris, was 
placed at his disposal; but it was very inferior to the McComb mansion. 
Washington regarded it dubiously, and thought it would hardly accommo- 
date his family without additions.’ He sent his secretary to Philadelphia, 
and wrote him, concerning alterations and improvements, adding: “ When 
all is done that can be done, the residence will not be as commodious as 
that I leave in New York.” The stables he thought quite too small, as 
they were for twelve horses only. There was a room over them which he 
said might serve the coachman and postilions, and a coach-house that 
could hold all his carriages. He noticed a smoke-house, which he sug- 
gested as “possibly more valuable for the use of servants than the smok- 
ing of meats.’’ He gave minute directions in his letters for the placing of 
porcelain, glass and other articles, naming the precise and particular spot 
each household god should occupy. His rules for entertaining company 
were about the same after his removal to Philadelphia as in New York. 
The great dining-room, from which the chairs were previously removed, 
was thrown open on Tuesdays at three o'clock, and citizens and strangers 
properly introduced were always admitted. Mrs. Adams wrote that if 
New York wanted any revenge for the removal, her citizens need only to 
come to Philadelphia, where it was not possible for the satellites of govern- 
ment to be half as well accommodated as in the metropolis. In the Robert 
Morris house Washington resided until he retired from office. 

Mrs. John Adams, the wife of the second President of the United 
States, was conspicuously unlike Mrs. Washington. Born in Massachu- 
setts, the daughter and granddaughter of a clergyman, married in 1764, at 
the age of twenty, to a progressive young lawyer with his fortune to 
make, and overtaxed more or less with domestic cares, her early life 
seems to have been altogether innocent of luxurious ease. But she had 
the genius to make opportunities for healthful reading, and her mind 
became a storehouse of information of the utmost value to her as the 
years rolled on. She was fifty-three when her husband was elected to 
the highest office in the gift of a nation, and she was well prepared for 
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MRS. JOHN ADAMS, 


[At the age of twenty-one. From a painting by Blythe.] 


the place she must necessarily occupy. Prior to this for eight years, 
as wife of the Vice-President, she had been one of the leading ladies in the 
social life of that period; and she had also spent several years in Europe 
while her husband was minister from the United States, and was acquainted 
with the usages of courts. She was an intellectual woman, of quick per- 
ceptions, of rare tact and animation in conversation, a vigorous thinker, 
and one of the most charming letter writers of her generation. Her hus- 
band, in one of his letters, calls her his “talkative wife,” but adds that she 
is “ too studious and addicted to scribbling” to talk to him much. Her 
portrait by Blythe, painted when she was twenty-one, is an interesting 
study. It reveals the fair, pleasing face of a thoughtful and conscientious 
young woman, of whom it was truthfully said in her maturity, “She was a 
messenger of blessing to all who came within her influence.” 

During Mr. Adams’s Presidency she had a long and severe illness at 
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her Massachusetts home; the yellow fever raged in Philadelphia in 
1798; and there were deaths in the family and other reasons to prevent 
her spending much time in the Presidential mansion. A short time 
prior to his inauguration, Mr. Adams wrote to her from Philadelphia: 
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“The prospect that opens upon me presents troubles enough of every 
kind. I have made some inquiry concerning horses and carriages, and find 
that a common chariot of the plainest sort cannot be had under $1200, 
and if you go to a little more ornament and elegance, you must give 
$1500. House rent, another indispensable article, will be extravagantly 
high. Nothing has a price. Everyone asks, and everyone cheats as much 
as he can, I think. I wish I knew how much would be asked for a chariot 
in Boston.” A few days later, January 14, 1797, Mr. Adams wrote further: 
‘‘T have bespoken a chariot, and am treating for horses. Mr. Madison is 
to retire. It seems the mode of becoming great is to retire. Madison, I 
suppose, after a retirement of a few years, is to be President or Vice- 
President. Mr. Cabot, I suppose, after aggrandizing his character in the 
shade a few years, is to be some great thing, too; and Mr. Ames, etc. It 
is marvelous how political plants grow in the shade. Continual daylight 
and sunshine show our faults and record them. Our persons, voices, 
clothes, gait, air, sentiments, etc., all become familiar to every eye and 
ear and understanding, and they diminish in proportion, upon the same 
priuciple that no man is a hero to his wife or valet de chambre. These 
gentlemen are in the right to.run away and hide. Tell Mr. Cabot so if you 
see him. His countrymen will soon believe him to be a giant in a cave, 
and will go in a body and dig him out.” 

On March 5, the day after his inauguration, Mr. Adams wrote to his wife 
that it was settled he should go into Washington’s house to reside as soon as 
it wasvacated. March 11 hewrote that the family (Washington’s) had gone, 
but “ it was great work to arrange and clean the house,” and that he could not 
get into it before the middle of the next week. March 13 he wrote: “It 
proves a tedious business to clear the President’s house forme. I am now 
told it will not be ready this week.” March 17 he wrote: “I hope to get 
into the house on Monday next, but shall purchase no nice furniture till 
you come. I shall make a little establishment for myself, and keep bach- 
elor’s hall for some time. It would have given me great pleasure to have 
had some of my family present at my inauguration, which was the most 
affecting and overpowering scene I ever acted in. Now the world is as 
silent as the grave. All the Federalists seem to be afraid to approve any- 
body but Washington. The Jacobin papers damn with faint praise, and 
undermine with misrepresentation. If the Federalists go to playing pranks 
I will resign the office, and let Jefferson lead them to peace, wealth, and 
power if he will.” It does not seem that Mr. Adams drew the picture of 
his presidential life in colors that could have been wildly enticing to his 
invalid wife. December 13, 1798, he wrote: “I pray you to banish as 
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much as possible all gloomy thoughts, and be very cautious to avoid every- 
thing which may endanger a return of your old disorders. To reconcile 
you to your fate, I have a great mind to give you a detail of mine. A 
peck of troubles in a large bundle of papers, often in a handwriting almost 
illegible, comes every day from the office of . Thousands of sea letters, 
Mediterranean passes, and commissions and patents to sign; no company, 
no society—idle, unmeaning ceremony, follies, extravagance, shiftlessness, 
and health sinking, for what I know, under my troubles and fatigues. You 
and I seem to have arrived prematurely at the age when there is no pleas- 
ure.” Mrs. Adams recovered her health, however, and was the first Presi- 
dent’s wife to make the White House in Washington her home. The 
removal from Philadelphia was in the autumn of 1800, and the journey 
was made in a carriage over shockingly bad roads about the middle of 
November. 

The scenes of a man’s life are as requisite to an adequate view of his 
character as the frame of a picture, and the proper distance and light 
whereby to examine it. The reader, to understand the situation in that 
remarkable decade prior to the beginning of this century, must bear con- 
stantly in mind that it was long before the advent of railway and steam 
travel, when everything was new—when even political society, with its 
unparalleled excitements, was in the crude process of formation. Old 
~ animosities, generated in 1788, had burst from their smothered confinement 
into flames. The amount of personal insult and abuse and of eloquent 
vituperation which the members of opposing parties heaped upon each 
other during the last years of Mr. Adams’s administration is not easily 
explained in ordinary language. Jefferson wrote: “ Men who have been 
intimate all their lives cross the street to avoid meeting.” It was the era 
of bad feeling, and no one came out of the storm quite unscathed. The 
spirit of the times is illustrated by a ludicrous incident. At a public meet- 
ing of politicians, a respectable Jeffersonian, who was a tailor by trade, 
came before the audience, announcing his intention of making “a bit of a 
speech.” Thereupon a famous Federal orator sprang to his feet exclaim- 
ing: “The speaker is a tailor, and a tailor, as we know, is but the ninth 
part of aman. Now, if the ninth part of a man makes ‘a bit of a speech,’ 
I put it to you all, gentlemen, to say, how much of a speech will that be, 
from the ninth part of a man?” 

Mrs. Adams and her attendants lost their way in the woods between 
Baltimore and Washington, and wandered for eight or more miles before 
they could find the track ora guide. They finally encountered a negro, 
who pointed out the road. We can imagine the fatigue of the travelers 
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when the city of Washington was finally reached—“ only a city in name,” 
wrote Mrs. Adams. “Here and there is a small cot without a glass win- 
dow interspersed among the forests, through which you travel miles with- 
out seeing any human being.” Secretary Wolcott wrote: “You may look 
in almost any direction, over an extent of ground nearly as large as the 
city of New York, without seeing a fence or any object except brick-kilns 


THE GREAT HISTORIC EAST ROOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE AT WASHINGTON, 


[Engraved froma photograph made in 1886.] 


and temporary huts for laborers. Several houses are built and erecting, 
but I do not perceive how the members of Congress can possibly secure 
lodgings unless they will consent to live like scholars in a college, or monks 
in a monastery, crowded ten to twenty in one house, and utterly secluded 
from society. There appears to be a confident expectation that this place 
will soon exceed any city in the world. No stranger can be here to-day 
and converse with the proprietors without conceiving himself in the com- 
pany of crazy people.” Our personal sympathies are with Mrs. Adams, 
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FROM AN AUTHENTIC DRAWING OF THE TWO WINGS OF THE BUILDING IN 1808. 


[Copied through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.} 


who found the White House in so unfinished a condition that she was 
puzzled to know how to render it habitable. Her first cry was for wood. 
The weather was cheerless and chilly, and fires imperative. ‘ Surrounded 
by forests, can you believe that wood is not to be had, because people can- 
not be found to cut and cart it!” she wrote to her daughter. “The house 
is upon a grand and superb scale, requiring about thirty servants to attend 
and keep the apartments in proper order; an establishment very well pro- 
portioned to the President’s salary,” she added, with caustic irony. ‘To 
assist us in the great castle, and render less attendance necessary, bells are 
wholly wanting. We have not the least fence, yard, or other convenience 
without, and the great unfinished audience room (east room) I make a 
drying-room to hang up clothes in.” 

With all these drawbacks, Mrs. Adams contrived to make the White 
House tolerably comfortable, although she had a cold time infusing into it 
the sunshine and warmth of every-day life—which makes us shiver even 
now to talk about. The principal stairs were not up, yet she converted 
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the oval room, on second floor—now the library—into a drawing-room, and 
was surprised at the number of visitors who called, considering that she 
lived in the wilderness. She fixed a day, and maintained the same forms and 
ceremonies in receiving as did Mrs. Washington. On January I, 1801, the 
first New Year’s reception was held in the White House by President and 
Mrs. Adams. 

I hold at this moment in my hand a very remarkable antiquarian 
volume entitled, Look Before You Leap, published in London by the British 
Government about the time of the Jay treaty, for the avowed purpose of 
discouraging emigration to this country. It is a rare copy, probably the 
only one in the United States, and its contents are so quaintly picturesque, 
particularly its description of the new city of Washington, that a few pas- 
sages are quoted for the reader’s entertainment. The work, so says the 
title-page, is “seriously addressed to artizans, farmers, husbandmen, and 
others, who are desirous of emigrating to America, in which is pointed out 
the probability of their success in their several professions on that continent, 
with the various artificcs and deceptions practiced by American crimps 
and cajolers, to induce the credulous and unwary to transport themselves 
to that quarter of the world.”. It purports to be the third edition of the 
volume, and is advertised to be sold at the very reduced price of two shit- 
lings. “ By this means it will be in the reach of all persons interested 
in emigration, who ought to avail themselves of the important particulars 
so necessary to be known by every prudent person, who is not accustomed 
to jump in the dark, or rashly venture on quick sands.” Inthe preface 
occurs the following : 


\ 


“There is a species of American agents, who are a kind of jackalls, employed in pro- 
viding prey for such ravenous animals as the character which I have already described. I 
mean the persons who are continually publishing the most delusive and flattering accounts 
of this land of promise. These invaders of domestic happiness, and improvers of popular 
discontent, profusely inform the miserable inhabitants of this unhappy island (Great 
Britain), of the hardship under which they are groaning. They then in flowing declama- 
lions point out the superior advantages enjoyed by all classes in America, with such glow- 
ing colors, and intoxicating language, that it seldom fails to have the desired effect. 
Examine the descriptions given by Franklin, Morse, Jefferson, Brissot, Winterbotham. 
Some of these gentry have manifested considerable ingenuity in painting a most bewitching 
picture of the situation, climate, and advantages of the Federal city of Washington. The 
colouring of which is so high, that it seems to be marked out as the emporium of encourage- 
ment for artizans of every description. How strictly such a description accords with the 
truth, the reader is left to judge after consulting the annexed letters, which were composed 
on the identical spot, so glowingly exposed by the American emissaries to the serious 
attention of persons inclined to emigrate ” . 

Vor. XVII.—No. 5.—26 
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One of the letters referred to is from a young man to his parents in 
England, dated Washington, July 4, 1795. He says: 


“ The city of Washington, which is to be the seat of the American Legislature in the year 
1800, at present does not contain over forty brick houses, and these are not half finished ; 
the remainder are wooden huts, and the worst I ever beheld. The five streets so pomp- 
ously lain out in the map which we examined in London, are avenues cut through the 
woods, with not a solitary house standing in either of them. At George Town, which is 
about a mile from this city, the buildings are at a stand for want of money, which is a 
very prevalent evil in this part among the builders, but where I am at work I am told 
the cash is sure. The FEDERAL CITY, as it is called, is situated on an eminence, over- 
looking the Potomac River, and also surrounding hills and vales, but is by nd means so 
pleasant, fertile, or healthy as represented. The hills are barren of everything but im- 
penetrable woods, and the valleys are mere swamps, producing nothing except myriads 
of toads and frogs (of an enormous size) with nauseous reptiles. The ague and fever are 
dreadful scourges to new comers ; even the natives, and those who have passed what is 
called the seasoning, frequently fall victims to their ravages. The extreme variability of 
weather, together with the stagnant waters in the swamps, and the uncleared lands 
are deemed the chief causes of the ague and fever. This place is a mere whim of the 
PRESIDENT of the United States, and lies contiguous to his own estate. I think he has 
manifested a great portion of vanity in the ardent desire he has expressed in wishing to 
perpetuate his name by building a metropolis under so many disadvantages, both in 
respect of climate and situation. During his life it may, out of compliment to him, be 
carried on in a slow manner, but I am apprehensive (and that not without reason) that 
as soon as he is defuzct, the city which is to be the boasted monument of his greatness will 
also be defunct. Excepting the capitol and President’s house, all the other buildings are 
begun by a parcel of adventurers and speculators, who, after having experienced the 
effects of their own folly, generally retire into some other State, disappointed in their 
expectations, 


Another letter, from John Bogue, is dated, Alexandria, September 15, 
1795- 


‘Washington has more the appearance of a desert than a city! There are not more 
than forty good houses in the whole place, and those not finished. They inform me the 
reason why it is at such a stand, is on account of some of the managers (Major L’ En- 
fant) having been so roguish as to embezzle the money entrusted by the States to their 
charge. I have visited it several times, and must confess, if the capitol and President's 
house are ever completed, they will be two very fine edifices. The capitol will stand upon 
more ground than Somerset House. But what will these solitary buildings signify, if the 
others do not go on with greater spirit? For it can hardly be conceived that the Presi- 
dent and Congress will ever exercise their legislative functions in an uncultivated place, 
surrounded by an uncleared wilderness.” 


These examples will show the general character of all. Kentucky is 
described as the Canaan of “all the abandoned, the credulous, the unset- 
tled, the wretched,” and said to be nine hundred miles from the seashore, 
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“through a continued wilderness intersected by rivers, and inhabited by 
savages, always upon the watch for traveling parties, whom they never 
fail to attack, and cut off those whom they can overpower.” America is 
stigmatized as the “grave of thousands of Europeans;" and one of the 
writers (from Alexandria) says, “ The rascally historians of this country, by 
their ignorant or wilful misrepresentations, are in a great measure guz/ty 


THE RED KOOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE AT WASHINGTON. 


[Engraved from a photograph made in 1836.} 


of murder.” There is significance in the fact, that England should have 
thought it proper to collect such material, and circulate it broadcast for 
the purpose declared. The beginnings of a great city, such as Washington 
has become within the century, could hardly have been better told had 
the motive been more honorable and just. It is precisely what interests us 
in this age of progress, to read of the experiences, and learn the steps, by 
which greatness has been achieved. The accounts of these homesick Eng- 
lishmen differ very little from our own authentic records. In 1800 John 
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Cotton Smith wrote, “One wing only of the capitol has been erected, 
which, with the President’s house, a mile from it, are striking objects in dis- 
mal contrast with the scenes around them. Instead of recognizing the 
avenues and streets portrayed on the plan of the city, not one was visible 
unless we except a road, with the buildings on each side of it, called the 
New Jersey Avenue. The Pennsylvania (avenue) leading, as laid down on 
paper, from the capitol to the Presidential mansion, is nearly the whole 
distance a deep morass, covered with alder bushes. The roads in every 
direction are muddy and unimproved. There are but few houses at any 
one place, and most of them small, miserable huts, which present an awful 
contrast to the public buildings. The people are poor, and as far as I can 
judge, they live, like fishes, by eating each other.” 

With the advent, however, of the President and Congress, there was a 
forward movement in improvements. Houses went up in a hurried man- 
ner, and an effort was made to accommodate the new comers as comfortably 
as circumstances would permit. Mrs. Adams resided only one winter in 
the White House; Jefferson took possession in March, 1801, with Aaron 
Burr as Vice-President, and James Madison Secretary of State. The wife 
of Mr. Jefferson had been dead some nineteen years, and his daughters, 
Mrs. Randolph and Mrs. Eppes, were only with him on two different occa- 
sions as visitors. Mrs. Madison presided whenever there was occasion 
through the presence of ladies among the guests of the President. The 
winter after Mr. Jefferson’s second inauguration, 1805-1806, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph spent some two months at the White House with her children. 
Her oldest daughter was then fifteen years of age. Jefferson abolished 
levées, lest the custom introduced by Washington lead to the ceremonials 
of acourt. The Federalists declared it was because the new capital was 
nothing but a little village in the woods. He also abolished the kingly 
custom of speeches and answers at the opening of Congress, substituting a 
written message to be read by the clerk. The Federalists maliciously 
suggested it was on account of his tall, ungainly figure, and total destitu- 
tion of gifts asa public speaker. Jefferson gave up many of the forms, 
while he clung with instinctive tenacity to the substance of power. Before 
the eight years of his Presidency drew to a close, a material advance in 
population and improvements was observable in Washington, and all 
Europe was in arms. Napoleon was nearing the pinnacle of his greatness, 
and every human interest was subordinate to his gigantic wars. The Em- 
bargo was Jefferson’s distinguishing policy, through which the trade of the 
whole world was brought to a standstill, and which did not work well. One 
half the nation lauded him as a political saint, and the other half charged 
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him with intolerable tyranny. He retired from public life with war threat- 
ening, both at home and from abroad. 

Mrs. Madison’s unpretentious house during these eight years had been 
the radiating point for whatever there was of society in the little capital. 
Happy and handsome, tolerant and sincere, she made friends with all par- 


MRS. JAMES MADISON. 


ties, harmonized all differences of opinion in her presence, and won cordial 
admiration from every source. She was a noble, genuine woman, and her 
wealth enabled her to perform acts of generosity which were boundless in 
their results for good. Jefferson was very proud of her, about which 
hovers a bewitching romance, he having loved and courted her mother—who 
chose, however, to marry John Payne. As the wife of the President, Mrs. 
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Madison immediately revived the levées established by Mrs. Washington, 
which have been continued to the present time. She was thirty-seven 
when she entered the White House as its mistress, ambitious to make her 
husband’s administration brilliant and successful. She delighted in com- 
pany, and her hospitalities were on the most generous scale. She had a 
pleasant party of friends always about her. Mr. Madison often said that 
when worn and weary with his harrassing cares, a visit to his wife in her 
sitting-rcom, where he was sure of a bright story and a good laugh, was as 
refreshing as a long walk. Mrs. Madison was approached as “the queen,” 
and the President’s house was called “the palace.” Dress was a matter of 
serious moment. On New Year’s day, 1813, Mrs. Madison received in a 
robe of pink satin, trimmed elaborately with ermine, gold chains and clasps 
about her waist and wrists, and upon her head a white satin and velvet 
turban, with a crescent in front, and crowned with nodding ostrich plumes. 
The guests came in great numbers, until President Madison, who was low 
of stature, was pushed and jostled and nearly lost in the crowd; but Mrs. 
Madison was at all times visible to the throng through her towering 
feathers. 

The White House had never been finished, the east room was unfur- 
nished and unoccupied, and the structure was totally destitute of orna- 
ment, without even any front vestibule. The grounds were uninclosed, 
and building materials scattered carelessly about. The most thrilling 
memoirs connected with the place are in connection with its destruction 
by fire in 1814. The story has been often told.* Rome, in the worst days 
of Europe, never experienced any such fate as our national capital. With 
the unfinished capitol building was destroyed the valuable private library 
of Congress; the walls of the edifice stood firm, and were used in rebuild- 
ing. The shell of the President’s house was likewise left, like a monument 
of the middle ages, to mark the track of the barbarian. Mrs. Madison 
packed as many cabinet papers into trunks as would fill one carriage, and 
saved some silver plate. She also secured the large portrait of Washing- 
ton by Stuart, and when the process of unscrewing it from the wall was 
found too slow, she ordered the frame to be broken and the canyas rolled. 
The President rented a house called the Octagon, owned by Colonel Taloe, 
and resided there the following winter. In February, 1816, the levée held 
by the President and Mrs. Madison is said to have been one of the most 
brilliant ever remembered in Washington. The Peace Commissioners to 
Ghent and the military heroes of the late war were present, the latter in 
full uniform; and the Justices of the Supreme Court appeared in their 

* See Magazine of American History, XIV. 438; XV. 85. 
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robes. Both houses of Congress, leaders of all parties, citizens and 
strangers, thronged the apartments. The diplomatic corps were in mag- 
nificent costumes, of whom was Sir Charles Bagot, special ambassador 
from our late enemy, Great Britain. At this time Mrs. Madison was forty- 
four, and is represented with much rouge on her cheeks, and always 
appearing in a turban. 

A small work descriptive of the District of Columbia was published in 
Paris in 1816, which furnishes some curious items. It says: “In digging 
wells in the city of Washington, trees, in a sound state, have been discov- 
ered at different depths from six to forty-eight feet, near the Mew Jersey 
Avenue, and also at the place called the Twenty Buildings.” It further 
says that “ nearly half the population of Washington is of Irish origin. In 
one of the streets of Washington we observed a sign-board with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘Peter Rodgers, sadler, from the green fields of Erin and 
tyranny to the green streets of Washington and liberty.’ The President’s 
house resembles Leinster House in Dublin, and is much admired. Even 
the poet Moor styles it as a‘ grand edifice,’ a ‘noble structure.’ The view 
from the windows fronting the river is extremely beautiful.” 

In 1817, James Monroe became President, and his administration, like 
that of each of his predecessors, extended eight years. Mrs. Monroe was 
a beautiful woman, whom Monroe met, courted, and married during the 
gay winter following Washington’s first inauguration. She was Eliza, 
daughter of Lawrence Kortwright, of New York, one of the belles of the 
metropolis, who was ridiculed for having rejected so many dashing adorers 
and chosen a plain member of Congress. Nearly ten years of her life had 
been spent at European capitals while accompanying her husband on his 
various missions to foreign courts, and her daughters were educated in 
France. Eliza, the eldest daughter, who married Judge Hay, was in the 
same class and on terms of intimacy with Hortense Beauharnais, after- 
wards Queen of Holland, and their teacher was the celebrated Madame 
Campan. Mrs. Monroe was extremely exacting in the matter of appro- 
priate dress to be worn at her receptions in the White House. On one 
occasion admission was refused to a near relative who was not prepared 
with a suit of small-clothes and silk hose. Mrs. Monroe first carried into 
execution the custom of not returning calls. The growth of Washington 
had made it necessary to draw some line, and the question of propriety as to 
indiscriminate visiting on the part of the wife of the President was hotly de- 
bated. A social revolutionwasimminent. The contest grew serious, involv- 
ing diplomatic and State correspondence. Mrs. Monroe remained firm. 
The difficulty was finally adjusted by John Quincy Adams, who drew up the 
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formula to regulate the etiquette of the social superstructure at the capital. 
Mrs. Monroe’s youngest daughter, Maria, became the wife of her cousin, the 
New York postmaster, Samue] L. Gouverneur, the wedding ceremony being 
performed at the White House. President Gilman, in his Lzfe of /ames 
Monroe, inserts a description of the last levee at the White House in which 
the President and Mrs. Monroe figured, written by Mrs. Tuley, of Virginia. 
She says: “ My impressions of Mr. Monroe are very pleasing. He is tall 
and well formed; his dress plain, and in the old style—small-clothes, silk 
hose, knee-buckles, and pumps fastened with buckles. We passed on, and 
were presented to Mrs. Monroe and her daughters, Mrs. Hay and Mrs. 
Gouverneur, who stood by their mother and assisted her in receiving. 
Mrs. Monroe’s manner is very gracious, and she is a regal-looking lady. 
Her dress was superb black velvet, neck and arms bare and beautifully 
formed ; her hair in puffs, and dressed high on the head, and ornamented 
with white ostrich plumes; around her neck an elegant pearl necklace. 
Though no longer young, she is still a very handsome woman. Mrs. Hay 
is very handsome also—tall and graceful, and, I hear, very accomplished. 
Her dress was crimson velvet, gold cord and tassel round the waist, white 
plumes in the hair, handsome jewelry, bare neck and arms. Mrs. Gouver- 
neur is also very handsome; dress, rich white satin, trimmed with a great 
deal of blonde lace, embroidered with silver thread, bare neck and arms, 
pearl jewelry, and white plumes in the hair. By the by, plumes in the 
hair seem to be the most fashionable style of head-dress for married ladies. 
All the lower rooms were opened, and they were warmed by great fires of 
hickory wood, and with the handsome brass andirons and fenders, quite 
reminded me of our grand old wood-fires in Virginia. Wine was handed 
about in wine-glasses, on large silver salvers, by colored waiters, dressed in 
dark livery.” 

The White House had been partially rebuilt when Mr. Monroe took up 
his abode in it, but it was some time before it was furnished with the com- 
forts and elegancies desired. Mr. Monroe’s silver plate was his own prop- 
erty, and bore his initials. It was purchased of him by the Government, 
and used in the White House until Van Buren’s time. During his admin- 
istration, his Secretary of State was John Quincy Adams, perhaps the most 
distinguished American then actively engaged in public life. Besides 
inheriting strong intellectual qualities, Mr. Adams had been a participant 
in the diplomatic questions evolved by the wars, and his varied experi- 
ences and vast information at this juncture can never be overestimated. 
In 1825 he became President, succeeding Monroe. His wife was the 
daughter of a Maryland gentleman residing in London, and she was born, 
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educated, and married in London. She was small-sized, fine-looking, grace- 
ful; and her cleverness, versatility, and vivacity rendered her one of the 
most agreeable women of her time. Asa bride, she went to Berlin with 
her husband, remaining at that court four years. She afterwards accom- 
panied Mr. Adams when he went on his mission to St. Petersburg, and 
was there six years—during that troublous period when Europe was liter- 
ally a battle-field, while Napoleon was struggling and failing to reach the 
gates of the imperial capital. Called by President Monroe to the chair of 
state, Mr. Adams and his family returned from Europe and went to reside 
in Washington. Mrs. Adams was gifted in the art of pleasing, and quickly 
drew about her all that was elegant, refined, and scholarly in fashionable 
society, and for eight years was of great assistance to Mrs. Monroe. One 
of her first and most agreeable social duties in the ‘“‘ Palace of the Presi- 
dents,” was the entertainment of Lafayette, the nation’s guest, for one 
week. During his visit, and it might be added, during the entire adminis- 
tration of the learned Adams, the varied groupings of great men in the 
White House were, if possible, more effective than at any other epoch ‘in 
its history. The Vice-President was the intrepid John C. Calhoun; the 
Secretary of State was Henry Clay—buoyant and imperious, a singular 
contrast in personal appearance to the President. Mr. Adams, courtly and 
cold, was of medium stature, slightly stout, with every indication of robust 
health, complexion fair, eyes bright and pleasing, and intellectual features 
round and full. Mr. Clay was ardent and impulsive; in person tall, erect, 
and commanding, head small but shapely and well poised, countenance clear, 
expressive and variable, and blue eyes, almost fiery under excitement. He 
was then in the zenith of his popuiarity, and the target for all the merciless 
shafts of the defeated party in the late election. 

General Jackson, who was already deeply concerned in the spirited 
contest for the next Presidency, even before Adams had met his first Con- 
gress or made his future policy known, was as genial and gracious in Mrs. 
Adams’ “drawing-rooms ” as if peace reigned among the politicians. But 
he never forgave Clay for supporting Mr. Adams. Daniel Webster and De 
Witt Clinton were often at those gatherings, the great, the good, and the 
wise from other lands mingled in the scenes, and the genius, worth, and 
learning of all the States in the Union were represented at the “court of 
the younger Adams.” The State dinners at that period were marvels of 
elegance ; and every second /evée, by some mysterious caprice, was con- 
sidered exclusively fashionable. It was said in after years that “ society in 
Washington gave tone to the whole country during Mrs. Adams’ enchanting 
and intellectual régime.” 
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Jackson came into the White House in 1829 like a whirlwind. He was 
then sixty-two yearsof age, a little over six feet high, with a long, thin face 
and obstinate white hair brushed stiffly into a standing position above his 
forehead. He was best known to the public as a successful general. He 


MRS. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


[From the painting by Leslie.) 


had none of the advantages of his predecessors in having been thoroughly 
drilled in statesmanship before taking the Presidential chair—he knew 
nothing about the practical machinery of the government department. But 
he was straightforward, capable of learning, and irresistible as a political 
ruler. The White House was a stirring place during his administration ; 
quarrels in high places and quarrels in all places were perpetual. The de- 
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tails of his Presidential life, if fully written out, would present one of the 
most extraordinary pictures ever painted upon those historic walls. His 
intense personality and dashing boldness attracted the masses like a mag- 
net. Mrs. Jackson died in the interim between his election and his in- 
auguration, and Mrs. Donelson, the young wife of his nephew and private 
secretary, Major Donelson, presided over the President’s house. She was 
very materially assisted and guided by Mrs. Edward Livingston, whose 
husband was appointed Secretary of State in 1831, a gifted woman who 
had been on terms of the warmest friendship with Mrs. Adams. President 
Jackson, toward the last of his administration, abolished supper tables at 
the “drawing-rooms,” which had hitherto been a special feature of such 
entertainments. The growing population, and the vast crowds attending 
them, rendered the custom of offering refreshments insupportable—and it 
has never since been resumed. It is said that on the occasion of one levée, 
“Sir Charles Vaughan rolled up to the palace in his carriage, in full court 
dress, to pay his respects to the President ; but he saw such a crowd of all 
sorts and descriptions pushing into the Executive mansion, that he cried out 
roughly to his coachman to drive home, ‘ this is too democratic for me!’” 

The wife of Martin Van Buren died seventeen years before his election 
to the Presidency, in 1837. He had been Secretary of State for two years, 
and Vice-President during the last four of Jackson’s administration. It 
was predicted that his accession to the Presidential office would restore the 
high tone of bygone years to society, for he was a gentleman in every 
sense, cultivated in his tastes, and polished in his manners. He never in- 
spired enthusiasm like Clay, and was no enchanted prince for the people 
to carry on their shoulders like Jackson, but he was always a studious and 
conscientious public servant, self-possessed, cheerful, and polite. He was 
accused by many of his own party of dressing too well, living too well, 
being too aristocratic in the choice of his associates, in short, “ no demo- 
crat.”. The social world saw signs of promise in all this, and built air 
castles thereon. Reports were circulated that the White House was to be 
inspired by the genius of distinguished New York ladies. It was a mis- 
take, however. The President did not open his drawing-rooms often, and 
complaints multiplied. The second winter his son Abram, who was his 
private secretary, brought his beautiful South Carolina bride (a cousin of 
Mrs. Madison) to the Executive Mansion. But even then there was not 
as much gayety as in former administrations. The President gave a dinner 
every Saturday, inviting the members of both Houses of Congress in rota- 
tion. At one of these, when Henry Clay was present, a servant whispered 
in Mr. Van Buren’s ear that the house was on fire; he thereupon rose very 
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coolly, apologizing in a low voice to the gentleman sitting nearest him, 
and left the room. He found the whole kitchen department in flames, but 
a few pails of water quenched them, and the trouble ended. He returned 
to the dinner table and humorously described the scene in the basement. 
Mr. Clay turned to him and said with a smile: “ Mr. President, I am doing 
all I can to get you out of this house; but, believe me, I do not want to 
burn you out.” 

Mrs. Madison and Mrs. John Quincy Adams were ted in Washing- 
ton at that time, and 
both received on the 
same day; thus, persons 
who went to the White 
House to call ona Pre- 
sident had often the 
novel pleasure of visiting 
an ex-President and the 
widow of an ex-President 
before returning home. 
Mrs. William Henry Har- 
rison was never in the 
White House, her deli- 
cate health preventing 
her crossing the country 
with her husband on his 
way to Washington in 
February (1841), and his 
death following so swiftly 
after his inauguration. 
The tenth President, John 
Tyler, buried his first wife from the White House in 1842. There seemed 
to be an era when sad memories were’ the rule, not the exception. On the 
28th of February, 1844, President Tyler invited a pleasure party to accom- 
pany him down the Potomac on the sloop-of-war Princeton. Five hundred 
guests were on board. In passing Mount Vernon Captain Stockton fired 
a salute, and the great gun burst, killing instantly the Secretary of State, 
A. P. Upshur, the Secretary of the Navy, Governor Gilmer, Commodore 
Kennon of the Navy, Virgil Maxcy, David Gardiner of New York city, 
and one other gentleman. Several persons were injured. The President 
and all the ladies escaped. Judge Wilkins, the Secretary of War, was 
“saved bya witticism.” He was standing beside Governor Gilmer, and 


MRS. JOHN TYLER. 


[The President's Bride in 1844.] 
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seeing the gun about to be fired laughingly said: “I don’t like this; I be- 
lieve I shall run,” and suiting the action to the word, left that part of the 
vessel. Miss Julia Gardiner was one of the guests on the occasion, and was 
overwhelmed at the death of her father. The catastrophe plunged our 
national capital into the deepest mourning. The six victims were buried 
from the great historic East Room of the White House. President Tyler 
in subsequently trying to comfort the bereaved daughter, fell in love with 
her, and a romantic wedding followed. ‘ The Bride of the White House,” 
as she was called, was very beautiful and accomplished. Descended from 
the early lords of Gardiner’s Island, belonging to one of the best New 
York families, bred in luxury and carefully educated, and having been 
abroad with her parents, been presented at the French court, and seen 
much of the world for one so young, she was admirably fitted for her im- 
portant and onerous duties. “All who knew her,” it is said, “remember 
the charm of her conversation, her wit, her piquancy, and her radiant 
countenance, bewitchingly grave and gay, old and young.” The President 
came quietly to New York to be married. The ceremony was performed 
in the Church of the Ascension, and the wedding breakfast was served at 
the home of the lady's family in Lafayette Place. The New York public 
knew nothing of what was going on, nor even that the President was in 
the city, until enlightened by the guns of the forts and the shipping as he 
departed—and by the newspapers on the following morning. Mrs. Tyler’s 
receptions at the White House were notable in many respects, and left 
very agreeable impressions. Mrs. Madison was always present, and she 
was also a constant guest at the State dinners. 

The administration of James K. Polk, beginning in 1845, was one of 
great importance in our national history ; it covered the settlement of the 
Oregon boundary question, the creation of the department of the interior, 
the admission of Wisconsin as a State, the annexation of Texas, and the 
consequent war with Mexico. Mr. Polk had been in Congress fourteen 
years, residing in Washington, and was one of the most conspicuous adver- 
saries of the policy of John Quincy Adams. As President, he drew about 
him a distinguished class of men and women. James Buchanan was his 
Secretary of State, George Bancroft, the eminent historian, Secretary of the 
Navy, Governor William L. Marcy, Secretary of War, and Cave Johnson, 
Postmaster-General. Mrs. Polk was a lady of forty-two, well-informed, dig- 
nified and pleasing. By many she was considered very handsome, with 
her dark bright eyes, black hair, and Southern complexion. Her enter- 
tainments were popular and largely attended, although by some pronounced 
too severely formal and correct to be otherwise than oppressive. 
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But the annexation of Texas, and the Mexican war gave to the country 
in a great Whig victory its next President, General Zachary Taylor, whose 
administration was memorable as the period when the strife between the 
free and slave states reached a crisis that seriously threatened the Union 
—a crisis avoided by a compromise. The walls of the old White House 
seem to ring yet with the bitter violence of those debates. The questions 
coming before the President immediately after his inauguration, in 1840, 
were.of the most weighty character. They touched the organization of the 
large territories, so re- 
cently acquired by con- 
quest and treaty, the 
admission of California, 
and the settlement of 
the boundary line be- 
tween Texas and New - 
Mexico. The hospitali- 
ties of the White House 
were much curtailed dur- 
ing the short time that 
it was Taylor's home, 
and his sudden death in 
July, 1850, elevated the 
Vice-President, Millard 
Fillmore, to the Presi- 
dency—who, calm and 
dignified, had been pre- 
siding over the Senate 
with an urbanity never 
surpassed. The age was 
progressive, and as Chief Magistrate of the nation, Fillmore lent his aid to 
various exploring expeditions—to the Chinese seas and Japan, to the Valley 
of the Amazon, the rivers of Africa, etc. He was visited by Louis Kossuth, 
and other foreign notables, and gave numerous dinners. Mrs. Fillmore was 
in delicate health, but joined her husband soon after the season of mourn- 
ing for President Taylor was past, and presided over the customary entertain- 
ments with satisfaction to all, whenever her physical strength permitted. 

Franklin Pierce was the youngest man, at the time of his inauguration 
in 1853, who had ever occupied the Presidential chair, being only forty-nine. 
He had been in the House four years, a United States Senator five years, 
and twice declined positions in the Cabinet of Mr. Polk. His Secretary of 
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State was Governor Marcy, the Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. Prom- 
inent among the exciting events of his Presidential life was the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, and the beginning of the troubles in Kansas. A 
shocking railroad accident occurred on the Boston and Maine Railroad 
prior to the inauguration, in which the President-elect, Mrs. Pierce, and 
their only son, were in a car that plunged over an embankment. The 
General and Mrs. Pierce were severely though not dangerously injured, 
and the dear boy was killed. This domestic affliction coming in the hour 
of his triumph was crushing. Mrs. Pierce did not recover from it for years. 
As a matter of official duty she presided at the White House receptions 
unless too ill, and sweetly struggled to conceal her grief. The political 
tempest raging in 1856, instigated conferences at the White House of the 
most extraordinary character. The West was the great disturber of the 
public repose. James Buchanan came into office in 1857, when good men 
and true were horrified with each other’s opinions. There were two ways— 
and sometimes more—of interpreting every movement or measure. The 
skies were black and threatening. Peacemakers were industrious but help- 
less. The most stately and agreeable hospitalities were dispensed by the 
President’s niece, Miss Harriet Lane, who has gone into history as a charm- 
ing woman with deep violet eyes, golden hair, classic features, and a mouth 
of peculiar beauty. When in England with her uncle, her first appearance 
in the “Queen’s drawing-room ” produced a marked impression, and she 
received the most flattering attentions from the Queen and other members 
of the Royal family. The Prince of Wales was entertained at the White 
House by President Buchanan and Miss Lane, as a private gentleman, as 
well as in royal state; but political, not social, affairs absorbed the public 
mind. Probably no President was ever more heartily rejoiced to leave the 
White House at the end of one term than Buchanan. War was coming 
like a cyclone. A curious incident has been related to me by a general of 
the army, who was a prominent politician at the capital, of the same 
faith as Buchanan. It was during the sessions of the great Peace Conven- 
tion in Washington that he entered the library at the White House to 
speak to the President on a matter of moment, and unintentionally wit- 
nessed the scene described; Mr. Buchanan was sitting in an arm-chair 
looking up with an amazed expression of countenance, and General Benja- 
min F. Butler standing before him was looking down lightning into his 
eyes, and telling him with a force of language not easy to print, that he must 
“hang the Peace Commissioners.” 

The memories hovering about the White House during the Civil War 
are of the most variable character. The public never tires of hearing about 
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Mr. Lincoln, and strange to say there seems always something new to tell. 
No conditions had ever before existed nor ever again can arise which would 
put it in the power of a chief magistrate to issue an Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Nor will America ever forget that the White House was where 
Lincoln wrote that immortal document. During those troublous years the 
old edifice seemed full of him. Ina certain sense he magnetized it. There 
was no darkness which his flashes of humor did not illumine; no business 
too grave for the illustrative story, General Fry relates that on one occa- 
sion the governor of a State visited the Secretary of War’s office with a 
storm of complaints and demands; from whence he went direct to the 
President in a towering rage. Meeting Mr. Lincoln General Fry inquired 
if he had been obliged to make large concessions to satisfy the irate gov- 
ernor. “Oh, no,” he replied, “I did not concede anything. You know 
how that Illinois farmer managed the big log that lay in the middle of the 
field? To the inquiry of his neighbors one Sunday he announced that he 
had got rid of the big log. ‘Got rid of it!’ said they, ‘how did you do it? 
It was too big to haul out, too knotty to split, and too wet and soggy to 
burn; what did you do?’ ‘ Well, now, boys,’ said the farmer, ‘if you won’t 
divulge the secret, I’ll tell you how I got rid of it—/ ploughed around it.’ 
Now,” said Lincoln, “don’t tell anybody, but that is the way I got rid of 
Governor . LI ploughed around him, but it took me three mortal 
hours to do it, and I was afraid every minute he would see what I was at.” 

The tragic death of this brave, earnest, hopeful Christian President, 
touched the national heart with a sorrow such as it had never known. He 
had been slain—slain by an assassin, while interposing the hand of his 
great charity and mercy in the reconstruction of the Union. Minute guns 
reverberated from mountain to mountain across the continent. The whole 
country was in tears. Merchants closed their stores as if by one common 
impulse, and emblems of mourning everywhere appeared. His sacred 
ashes were borne from the Executive Mansion to his Illinois home and 
committed to their final resting place. At this critical hour in our coun- 
try’s history Vice-President Andrew Johnson succeeded to the Presidential 
chair. The complications created by the bloody contest just closed were 
appalling. No successor to the martyred Lincoln could have found a 
pathway free from storms. In June, 1865, the family of President John- 
son joined him at the White House, which was in a scarred and dismantled 
condition through having been occupied so much by soldiery during the 
war. Congress made an appropriation of $30,000 for its renovation and 
refurnishing, and it became once more habitable. Mrs. Johnson never 


appeared in society, but her two daughters, Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. 
Vor. XVII.—No. 5.—27 
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Stover, assisted the President in doing the honors of the Executive Man- 
sion. The unpopularity of Mr. Johnson’s administration increased with 
the years, and prepared the way for the enthusiastic election, in 1869, of 
the victorious soldier, General Grant. 

Long before President Grant took possession of the White House, he 
was the most conspicuous figure in the public life of the country. He was 
not a statesman—that is, when he entered the Presidency, he had little, if 
any, experience in civil administration; but he brought to his aid some of 
the ablest statesmen of the land, and he soon made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of statecraft. His Secretary of State was 
Hamilton Fish, of New York ; his Attorney-General, the well-known jurist, 
E. Rockwood Hoar; the Secretary of the Treasury, George S. Boutwell. 
In his cabinet meetings, he usually brought before his counselors all ques- 
tions that had arisen, asking each minister, successively, to express his 
views, and would then reach his own conclusions, and direct the course he 
deemed-wisest and best to be pursued. His administration was distin- 
guished by a cessation of the strifes engendered by the war, a reduction 
of the national debt, and a settlement of the difficulties with England 
growing out of depredations committed by English privateers while the 
conflict was in progress. Mrs. Grant endeared herself to the country 
during the eight years that her husband occupied the Presidential chair, 
through her untiring courtesy and uniform good taste in presiding over 
the Executive Mansion. Once more a galaxy of brilliant men and lovely 
women surged through its doors from the Southern—from all the States in 
the Union; and the oil of healing was gently poured upon the painful 
wounds produced by the late war. Mrs. Grant passed the ordeal of life in 
the White House with less of criticism than any of her predecessors, and 
retired with the good wishes of all who knew her. She was ably assisted 
in her social duties by the courtly Mrs. Fish, wife of the Secretary of State 
—who, also, in her own house, through the punctilious observance of 
every conventionality, contributed largely to the smooth progress of 
affairs: There were frequently present in Mrs. Fish’s drawing-rooms, at 
her weekly receptions, from six to eight hundred guests; and with such 
business care was her social record kept, that rarely, if ever, was any one 
who left a card (with address) omitted in her round of returning visits. 
At her formal evening receptions, as many as one thousand were usually 
invited by card; and her queenly dignity and unflagging affability, through 
all those eight important years, was of far more consequence in the national 
outlook than might seem to the casual reader of these lines. 

A curious incident in connection with the inauguration of Rutherford 
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MRS. ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


[Engraved from a photograph.] 


B. Hayes, in 1877, is another of the memories of the White House. The 4th 
of March came on Sunday, and it was said the oath of office must be taken 
on the Sabbath precisely at noon, or the United States would be without 
a President for twenty-four hours, The news-seekers rushed on Sunday 
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morning to the White House to find out about it; but all was quiet, and 
the attendants knew nothing. Then they went in hot haste to Senator 
Sherman’s, without becoming any wiser, and from there on the double- 
quick to the mansion of Chief Justice Waite, to find he had gone to church 
as usual with his family. The mystery deepened. All sorts of wild rumors 
were afloat. Extras startled the quiet church-goers, and the stir in the 
streets was unprecedented—for the Sabbath. After several unsuccessful 
attempts to elicit information from the White House, the Chief Justice 
was again visited in the afternoon, and this time found and catechised. 
“Has the oath been taken?” was asked. ‘“ Not to-day,” was the reply. 
“ When was it taken?” shrewdly continued the interviewer, who thereby 
learned that it had been administered at the Executive Mansion on Satur- 
day evening, just before the State dinner; but as it was to be repeated on 
Monday, in the presence of the people, it had not been esteemed necessary 
to make the matter public. Thus Washington was denied a sensation. 

Shortly after the inauguration, the Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, was 
entertained at a State dinner in the White House, Mrs. Hayes presiding 
in a robe of creamy white silk trimmed with flowers. The receptions of 
Mrs. Hayes attracted immense throngs—on one occasion it took persons 
two hours to pass.through the doors. She was a popular hostess, a lady 
of culture, a brunette, with glossy black hair drawn back from her fore- 
head, and dressed in a Grecian coil. At the informal gatherings, nearly 
every evening, in the library of the White House, she entertained in an 
easy, courteous, cordial manner, moving about among her guests scattering 
pleasant words, which had the effect to make everyone pleased with 
themselves. The great lawyer, William M. Evarts, was Secretary of State 
. under President Hayes, and Mrs. Evarts, assisted by four young lady 

’ daughters, glided gracefully into the niche vacated by Mrs. Fish. 

The White House contains twenty rooms, including offices, parlors, 
reception rooms, library, and state and family dining-rooms; the conserva- 
tory opens from the first floor. Yet so much of this space is for the uses 
of the Government that the families of our Presidents are much curtailed 
in their private accommodations. 

The distressing associations connected with President Garfield’s brief 
life in the White House, in 1881, are still fresh in the public mind. We 
turn the leaf tenderly. The country was at peace with all the world—at 
peace with itself. A man in whom the country trusted had been chosen 
to its highest office, and just entered upon his important work—with a 
future more promising and attractive than had dawned upon any preced- 
ing administration for many a decade—when the startling blow came. 
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Our chief magistrate was felled by an inconsequential and miserable assas- 
sin! For nearly three months he’ lingered, hanging between life and death, 
and the whole nation was in prayer. It seemed as if all the life currents 
of the American people were driven by a single pulse. Mrs. Garfield and 
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her children drifted into a sort of dear membership in every household. 
The one thought everywhere was for news from the sick chamber, and 
strong men wept as hope and despair, anxiety and uncertainty, alternated, 
without understanding the unbidden tears. And when death came at 
last, the bells on both sides of the Atlantic tolled in unison, and the 
whole civilized world sympathized in America’s great national sorrow. 


MRS. JAMES A, GARFIELD, 


The position which Chester A. Arthur was called upon to fill at this 
critical juncture was one of great delicacy and difficulty. No President 
had ever taken the oath under such trying circumstances. He was, how- 
ever, a true American, and while oppressed with the overwhelming agonies 
of the situation, he entered upon his duties with manly fortitude, hence- 
forward guarding the dignity of the Presidential office with consummate 
discretion. As time rolled on he developed unexpected resources, and 
soon won the public respect and confidence. He was a widower, and his 
married sister, Mrs. John E. McElroy, presided over his household. Presi- 
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dent Arthur was a very handsome man, and his bearing was princely. He 
had no eccentricities in dress, was always quiet, self-possessed, and affable 
—a specimen of the perfect gentleman. The White House was in deepest 
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mourning the first winter of his residence in it, and closed to visitors. On 
the 28th of March, 1882, he instituted a formal renewal of its relations 
with the outside world by a brilliant reception. On this occasion he was 
assisted in receiving his guests by ex-President and Mrs. Grant, the latter 
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in toilet “rich enough for a queen,” it was said. She wore white satin 
with low neck and short sleeves, and a coronet of diamonds in her hair 
composed of horseshoes ingeniously clasped together. Later on Presi- 
dent Arthur’s entertainments—his dinners in particular—were exceptional 
in elegance. Mrs. McElroy was a lady of gentle and refined manners, cor- 
dial and sincere. Like her distinguished brother she was gifted in the 
social art, and was wholly without ostentation. As a hostess she was 
attentive and thoroughly agreeable. The Washington community became 
very fond of her. President Arthur’s administration was in no sense an 
eventful one; but it stands well in the imposing catalogue so briefly 
sketched in these pages, and history will hereafter give it just measure. 

Our twenty-second President, Grover Cleveland, was inaugurated on 
the 4th of March, 1885, a little more than two years ago; and he is now 
doing his best to make plenty of work for the coming historian. Of our 
long line of Presidents he was the only one except Buchanan to enter the 
White House a bachelor. His sister, Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, be- 
came the presiding genius of the Presidential home, and for something 
over a year dispensed its generous hospitalities in the most charming man- 
ner.. She came before the country a bright, intellectual, highly educated 
young woman, a finished classical scholar, acquainted with many languages, 
and with a taste for literary studies and pursuits which rendered her an ex- 
tremely interesting character. Presently a love-romance mixed itself up 
with political measures and affairs of state, and the world was electrified 
with the news that the head of the nation was about to be married! Two 
continents ceased breathing, as it were, while the enterprising newspaper- 
press endeavored to verify the bewitching report. It is doubtful whether 
an earthquake in New York city or a war with Europe would have created 
so perfect a sensation or half as much genuine excitement. When the 
story was found to be a true one—and the wedding ceremony was actually 
performed in the White House, the nation smiled and applauded. In 
pleasing himself the President had, curiously enough, pleased everybody 
else. His choice of a bride was approved. It was said, ‘‘ Nothing in his 
life had been so becoming to him as the doubling of it,” and praise and 
congratulations filled the air. This romantic episode adds fresh interest to 
the White House. There have been other weddings under its roof, and 
one other President brought his bride here during his term of service, as 
we fondly remember. But President Cleveland is the only one of our 
honored twenty-two who, while holding the highest office on the earth, 
has seen fit to add a love-chapter to the history of the President’s house, 
with a veritable and a very beautiful wedding zm zt. 
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When Washington, majestic and true, first occupied the Presidential 
home there were but thirteen sparsely populated States; now there are 


MISS ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 
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thirty-eight, all rich and prosperous. From the first to the twenty-second 
President, and across this mighty continent, we need to take a broad 
sweeping view in order to see the White House in its proper light, and in- 
telligently appreciate its impressive, far-reaching, and precious memories. 


arth ff Lomb 





REPUBLICANISM IN SPANISH AMERICA 


When the government of the United States recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish-American colonies, in 1822, persons not acquainted 
with the people of those countries wondered why that step had been: so 
long delayed. They were familiar with the circumstances which had made 
Spain the secret enemy of Great Britain during our contest for indepen- 
dence, and did not expect our infant republic to hastily undertake an 
expedition of knight-errantry to the prejudice of a friendly European 
power. But they could not quite understand why that portion of the 
American continent which had been the first to come within the pale of 
Christian civilization should be content to remain under the Spanish yoke 
for more than a quarter of a century after the independence of the Anglo- 
American colonies had been acknowledged by the civilized world. 

And yet there was nothing strange or unusual in this delay. In their 
history, traditions, and civilization, the peoples of the two Americas had 
very little in common; and their ideas of freedom, and of civil government, 
were as dissimilar as it was possible for those of two Christian peoples to 
be. The Anglo-American settlements had never been colonial in the Span- 
ish sense of that term. They had been autonomic communities from the 
very outset. They had never endured, even for one brief month, the 
ecclesiastical tyranny, the commercial restrictions, the political vassalage, 
and the studied insults to which the Spanish colonies had submitted, almost 
without remonstrance or protest, for nearly three centuries ; and the moment 
they discovered a disposition to reduce them to a colonial condition, such 
as existed in Spanish America, resistance began, which culminated in their 
complete independence of the mother country. The Spanish-Americans, 
on the other hand, had never known the meaning of liberty in any sense, 
either civil, ecclesiastical, or political. The native population had been re- 
duced to the most abject condition of personal servitude. The creole popu- 
lation had been trained to look upon the imported magistrate as an auto- 
crat with divine authority to do as he pleased, provided only that he pleased 
a foreign master. And, with all classes, the authority of the Roman Church 
was supreme, in matters temporal as well as spiritual. It had prohibited 
the teaching of the liberal arts and sciences. It had restricted education to 
the Latin grammar and the Catechism. It had limited the public and pri- 
vate libraries to the writings of the Fathers and to civil and ecclesiastical 
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jurisprudence. It had strictly prohibited the study of modern geography, 
and forbidden the reading of books of travel. Even such innocent fictions 
as Robinson Crusoe had been placed under the ban, and there had never 
been a newspaper or other periodical in the whole country that was not 
conformed to the strictest rule of the Roman Index. The viceroys and 
governors-general were foreigners, with no permanent interest in the coun- 
try and no sympathy with the people. The ports and harbors had never 
been open to commerce, and it was made a death penalty to trade with any 
but Spaniards. A whole population, thus kept wasting and pining away in 
secluded ignorance for ten generations, could not be expected to suddenly 
realize their true condition, or to improvise means for utilizing the advan- 
tages of their singularly rich and beautiful country. 

True, the example of the United States had not been without its influ- 
ence, even upon a people thus unfortunately situated. At an early day 
after our independence, a latent spirit of discontent began to manifest itself 
on the borders of the Caribbean. But it was confined to a small circle of 
educated men who were hopelessly in advance of their time, and since it 
was wholly unsupported by local public sentiment, it was easily stifled by 
the blood of a few victims. . 

The cradle of this discontent was within the territory of what is now 
known as the United States of Colombia. It gradually extended to other 
provinces, and began to attract attention abroad as early as 1790. Some 
New Granadians had been expelled and sought refuge in Italy, and in their 
wanderings fell in with the British minister at Rome, who procured them 
an invitation to take up their abode in London. England was still on 
bad terms with Spain, and the minister saw a favorable opportunity for 
stirring up dissension and strife in the Spanish colonies. And it is said 
that, even after a treaty of peace had been signed, the British ministry gave 
to General Miranda and his associates secret assurances that the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish-American colonies would be kept in mind. 

Very soon thereafter they were encouraged from another quarter. The 
French Republicans, whose scheme of emancipation and fraternity em- 
braced the whole world, proclaimed a purpose to republicanize Spain and 
liberate her trans-Atlantic colonies. This Quixotic scheme had an ending, 
of course, with the hopeless collapse of the French Republic, and the 
English government was again applied to by the Spanish-American patriots. 
They proposed to declare the colonies independent on condition of a loan 
of £30,000,000, to be returned in easy installments after a new government 
had been established and acknowledged. No tangible security for the re- 
turn of this loan was offered; but, as an inducement, it was proposed to 
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open navigation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, via Lake Nic- 
aragua and the river San Juan, and to give to Great Britain the absolute 
freedom of all the ports and of the Isthmean transit. And it was further 
proposed to establish such a connection between the Bank of England and 
those of the colonies as would give English merchants the control of all 
mineral exports. Several conferences took place at London, looking to 
the consummation of some such scheme as this, but negotiations were soon 
broken off by the renewal of hostilities with France. 

Even as late as 1808, when the subject of independence began to be 
more freely discussed, the indifference and apathy of the masses gave very 
little hope of success; and nothing but a.train of extraordinary circum- 
stances, wholly beyond their control, made success possible two years 
later. The treaty of Bayonne had incidentally transferred to France all 
Spanish possessions in America; and Napoleon, who had been forced to 
part with Louisiana, now turned his attention to Mexico and the countries 
south of the Isthmus. But before he could take actual possession of what 
he claimed under the treaty, hostilities were renewed in Europe, and the 
French invasion of Andalusia gave the malcontents of New Granada and 
Venezuela their supreme opportunity. In July, 1810, they deposed the 
Spanish authorities, almost without a struggle; declared the country in- 
dependent, and intrusted its government to a Supreme Junta of their own 
choosing. Some of the royalists fled to Spain, others took refuge in the 
West Indies, and others professed adhesion to the patriot cause in order 
to betray it at the first opportune moment. The armed conflict which 
soon followed is probably without a parallel in the history of modern war- 
fare. It partook more of the nature of a civil war than an organized con- 
test between rival governments ; and for acts of atrocious cruelty and wan- 
tonness, probably never had an equal among the wars of the savage tribes 
who fought over disputed boundaries centuries before the country became 
known to European Christians. 

In the midst of this anarchy and confusion, a new danger threatened 
the patriot cause. The overthrow of Napoleon Bonaparte had resulted 
in the formation of a league between the monarchies of Europe, nominally 
to regulate the relations of the states of Christendom by the principles of 
Christian charity, but really to preserve the power and extend the influ- 
ence of the existing dynasties. This league was known as the “ Holy 
Alliance,” and was first made public in 1816. It excluded every member 
of the Bonaparte family from any of the thrones of Europe. It put down 
the revolution in Naples, and strengthened the Austrian power in Pied- 
mont. It restored the Bourbons in France, and reéstablished absolutism 
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in Spain. And it proposed the re-conquest of the Spanish-American colo- 
nies, the restoration of a portion of them to their ancient allegiance, and 
the partition of others among the signatory powers. This hastened the 
recognition of the new Spanish-American republics by the United States, 
and culminated in what is known as the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 

Among the new states thus formally admitted into the great family of 
nations, none seemed more promising of future prosperity and greatness 
than the Republic of Colombia, founded by Bolivar. Its geographical 
position gave it great commercial advantages. Its territory, extending 
from the Orinoco on the Atlantic to the northernmost limits of the Isthmus 
of Panama on the Pacific, embraced every variety of climate; for such is 
the peculiar topographical conformation of the country that the tempera- 
tures of the three grand divisions of the globe are often found within the 
area of a few square leagues, Its soil was inexhaustibly fertile, and its vir- 
gin forests abounded with the rarest species of cabinet and dye woods. Its 
mineral deposits were believed to be equal to those of Peru and Mexico. 
And the circumstance that it had been the cradle of discontent with des- 
potic rule, induced the belief that the masses of its people were more in- 
telligent and self-reliant than those in the other Spanish-American states. 
But like our own Federal Union of 1777, the government was merely an 
ideal structure. It was a nation without citizens or subjects. Its consti- 
tuent elements were not men and women who owed it primary allegiance, 
but political entities known as “ sovereign states;” and, after a feeble ex- 
istence of less than six years, it fell to pieces. 

Upon its ruins arose three new national entities, each under the name 
and form of a Federal Republic; and in each of which the errors of the 
first were substantially repeated. The little provinces were subdivided 
into “ sovereign states,” and the mystery of the Trinity outdone in the 
effort to harmonize plural sovereignties with unity of authority. To make 
matters worse, the French Republican ideas of personal liberty, as taught 
by Rousseau, and adopted by Jefferson, had already taken deep root in 
the public mind; and such influential leaders as Santander, taking their 
cue from Mr. Jefferson, started out with the assumption that every enfran- 
chised citizen was a sort of nondescript sovereign, floating at random in 
the universe, and governed by laws inherent in himself, rather than a 
member of the political society into which he had been born or adopted. 
It was quite natural, therefore, that Venezuela should have become a 
military despotism, since that was the only means of saving its civiliza- 
tion; that'in New Granada, where interests were more diversified, the 
government should, by legalized revolution, become little else than an 
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organized anarchy ; and that in Ecuador, where the masses were less intel- 
ligent and the Church more powerful, an ecclesiastical hierarchy should be 
established under the name of a Republic. 

In the thirty years intervening between 1832 and 1862, New Granada 
had as many as five successive constitutions of government; and under 
none of them did the country enjoy as many as three successive years of 
domestic peace. There was some sort of “ revolution,” local or general, 
on an average of about every two and a half years; and at no time, even 
during its most tranquil moments, did the government inspire public con- 
fidence. After the Mosquera Revolution of 1862, which disestablished 
the Church, disfranchised the clergy, and confiscated all church property 
save only the cathedralsand chapels in actual use for public worship, another 
new constitution was adopted. It changed the name of the country from 
that of New Granada to the United States of Colombia, but incorporated 
all the defects of the federal system which had characterized its prede- 
cessors ; and in addition thereto, it made all offices elective for short terms 
by universal suffrage. Worse than all, it emphasized the old doctrine of 
“state sovereignty” by depriving the general government of power to 
preserve public order in any state where, in the contest over the local 
officers, an appeal had been taken from ballots to bullets. This constitu- 
tion, the sixth in the order of sequence, remained in force until 1885 ; and 
during that entire period of twenty-two years, there were eleven “ revolu- 
tions,” local and general. In 1886, after the close of the general revolu- 
tion of 1885, another new constitution was adopted. It abolishes the 
principle of “state sovereignty,” remands two of the nine states to a 
territorial condition, restricts the suffrage to a property qualification, ex- 
tends the Presidential term from two to six years, changes the senatorial 
term from two to six years, provides for a censorship of the press, and 
makes the judiciary, state and national, independent of politics. In other 
‘words, it changes the form of government from a federal to a consolidated 
republic, whose operations shall be directly upon the individual citizen in- 
stead of upon political corporations known as ‘“‘ States.” 

These are not exceptional examples in the constitutional and political 
history of the Spanish-American republics. Inthe Provinces of the Platte, 
now known as the Argentine Confederation, intestine broils and violent 
contests for power have been the rule rather than the exception. In 
Peru, the last of the Spanish-American possessions to set up the standard 
of independence, the government has undergone a series of violent 
changes; and under all its. multiform phases, it has generally been a 
military protectorate under the name of a republic. In Guatemala, and in 
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others of the Central American States, the government has usually been 
republican in name and oligarchical in fact. The history of Mexico, during 
the first fifty years of its independent existence, contains little beyond 
ever-recurring acts of violence, and the rapid and summary deposition of 
one President after another. In Chili, there have been fewer con- 
stitutional changes and less general disorder; but it is precisely in Chili 
where we find less of the so-called ‘“ democratic principle,’ as well as a less 
general mixture of races. In its political constitution, Chili is, and has 
always been professedly the least democratic of any of the modern re- 
publics of the world. Its executive is chosen for long terms ;_ its judicial 
officers for life or during good behavior. In its legislature, composed of 
two Houses, the deputies sit for three and its senators for nine years, re- 
tiring in thirds at the end of every third year. The suffrage is limited to 
a property qualification of $500 in realty, $1,000 in personal effects, or to 
an annual income of not,less than $100; and this pecuniary qualification 
is exceptionally doubled in the wealthier localities of Valparaiso and 
Santiago. 

In view of this general experience during the past half century, it is 
sometimes asserted, even by, Spanish-Americans, that the people of those 
countries were not fully prepared for self-government at the time of their 
emancipation. This is probably true, at least as to the masses; and it 
would be equally true of any other people similarly situated. But the 
question naturally arises, when would they have become fully prepared 
under the old régime? It is a familiar maxim in the Spanish classics 
that all things require a beginning; and the beginning in most things is 
oftener a series of blunders than otherwise. Nevertheless, without the 
beginning, and the consequent blunders, success.is never attained. The 
prisoner, suddenly released from his dark cell after long years of confine- 
ment, is seldom fully prepared for liberty. The very sunlight for which 
he has been longing, dazzles and blinds him; and, in his bewilderment, he 
is likely to mistake a firebrand for a pruning-hook. But the remedy for 
such apparent insanity is not in remanding him to his dungeon, but in per- 
mitting him to continue his experiments as a free and responsible agent. 
Good government is seldom made to order in the form of a written con- 
stitution. It is almost always evolved from a long series of actual ex- 
periments. And, whilst all must agree that Republicanism in Spanish- 
America can hardly be called a success, it is yet too soon to pronounce it 
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THE WABASH COUNTRY PRIOR TO 1800 


For thirty years after Pontiac’s conspiracy the French settlements in 
what is now Indiana, were left in peaceful isolation. With the exception 
of Clark’s expedition to Vincennes no warlike movement of any note was 
made in the Wabash country. This quietude suited the French inhabi- 
tants, who lived in perfect peace with their red neighbors and with all the 
rest of the world. We find them equally loyal subjects of Louis of France, 
George of England, and the Continental Congress. They made discretion 
not only the better but the prominent part of their valor, and toiled and 
spun unmolested, where a more martial people would have been continually 
harassed if not completely annihilated. The presence of such a popula- 
tion, long before the old French War, modified the Indian character. 
After the chain of forts had been built between Detroit and New Orleans, 
it was the natural pathway of communication. From Lake Erie bateaux 
could go up the Maumee; then after a light portage the Wabash was 
reached, when the current alone would take them to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. This brought the races into contact, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, it engendered difficulties; and considering the kind of men that 
often came down this route it is strange there was no fighting. Dissolute 
young Frenchmen were sent to the New World to “ sow their wild oats,” 
but, unlike their Spanish and English brethren, they did not esteem the 
shooting of Indians altogether a pleasing pastime. A complete history of 
these early times has not been published—I shall not say written—for 
doubtless in more than one old chateau in France there are manuscripts 
telling much that is interesting about these days in the wilderness. 

As late as 1778, when General George Rogers Clark captured Vincennes, 
it was found that the Wabash Indians were well disposed toward the 
“Long Knives,” as the Americans were called. They had not then im- 
bibed that deadly hatred which intensified in the savage as he retired west- 
ward from advancing civilization. As time rolled on the red men from the 
East reached and made a stand at the Wabash. They came bitter with 
the memories of a losing warfare and ready for any kind of revenge. In 
1790, there were two French towns on the Wabash in Western Indiana— 
Vincennes and Ouiatenon—the latter about a hundred miles north of Vin- 
cennes. When the Indians under “Little Turtle” and Captain Wells 
began their depredations those in the vicinity of the Wabash also took up 
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the hatchet. General Charles Scott was sent to Ouiatenon in May, 1791, 
with a force of five hundred men, and without a battle scattered the sav- 
ages who were collected near that place. The town consisted of about 
seventy houses, many of them well built, inhabited by the French settlers 
with whom the Indians traded. It was suspected that the town harbored 
the Indians and from it they proceeded on their raids to Kentucky. 
Whether or not the town deserved its fate, this suspicion, once entertained 
by the Kentuckians of that day, was sufficient to seal its doom. Pioneer 
vengeance was quick and effective. Ouiatenon was burned, and the whole 
country utterly laid waste.* 

The battle of ‘ Fallen Timbers,” for a time, completely prostrated the 
Indian power in the West. Then came peace, and a gradual move toward 
the Wabash by the tribes of Ohio. During this time there came upon the 
scene that remarkable Shawnee, Tecumseh, or the “Shooting Star,” who 
ardently hoped that by a united effort the tribes might drive the settlers 
out of the west or keep them east of the Wabash. His knavish brother, 
the “ Prophet,” by working on the inherent superstition of the red men, 
collected followers at the “ Prophet’s Town,” a few miles from the present 
site of the city of Lafayette. He pretended to have supernatural visions 
and foretell the future, by virtue of which he was to be the spiritual head 
of the confederacy which Tecumseh hoped to form of all the tribes from 
the lakes to the Gulf. 

The gathering together of such a promiscuous lot of Indians in the 
“ Prophet’s Town,” attracted by the “séances,” could only breed trouble. 
General Harrison, who had been appointed governor of Indiana, was anx- 
ious to put anendtoit. British agents, on the other hand, were equally 
determined to incite the Indians to war against the new government. In 
due time negotiations began between General Harrison and Tecumseh and 
the “ Prophet,” which ended one day in August, 1811, in pompous evasion 
and picturesque nothingness! Tecumseh, with twenty warriors, floated 
down the river on a diplomatic trip to the Southern tribes, while the “ Pro- 
phet ” returned to his town at Tippecanoe. 

I may well pause at this point for a brief allusion to the fortunes, 
misfortunes, and final decay of the tribes represented in this confederacy. 
First, the Miamis, by successive removals, finally settled on a reservation 
near Peru, Indiana, and lived there many years. Those who did not move 
West from there, became citizens, and their descendants are still in Indiana.. 
The part of the tribe which went West, first settled in Kansas and then 

* The destruction of Ouiatenon was so complete that the exact site of the town is now un: 


known. 
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moved to the Indian territory, where it was absorbed by the Cherokee 
Nation, in which it comprises less than forty families. The Shawnees 
divided ; part went to Canada, and were known as British Indians, others 
to Kansas and gave the name to a beautiful section; thence, in 1867, to 
Indian Territory, where they sank their tribal organization and took “ head 
rights” in the Cherokee Nation, of which they are citizens. The Dela- 
wares, after two centuries of moving—from the shores of Chesapeake to 
the banks of the Wabash, from Indiana to Kansas—finally dissolved their 
tribal organization, and became prosperous citizens of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, in Oklahoma. The Pattawatomies moved to Illinois, thence to Iowa, 
and thence to Kansas, where fourteen hundred voted to become citizens 
of the United States ; the remainder joined the wild Indians of the plains. 
The Kickapoos remained warlike to the end. They are scattered among 
the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and in Old Mexico, and are as 
deadly enemies to the whites as when they fought in the woods on the 
Wabash. 

After writing a long report to Hon, Wm. Eustis, Secretary of War, in 
which he recapitulated the depredations of the Indians, and avowed his 
determination to march against them, General Harrison on the 26th of 
September left Vincennes, on his way to the “ Prophet’s Town.” The 
governor desired a settlement without a fight, and yet made all prepara- 
tions for a vigorous chastisement of the “ Prophet.” He left Vincennes 
with a force of 1225 men, of which he had in camp at Battelle des Illinots, 
on the 12th of October, 1020, non-commissioned officers and privates, includ- 
ing fifty-one sick. The officers were: One commander-in-chief, two aids, 
one adjutant of the army, one brigade major, one forage-master, one colo- 
nel, three lieutenant-colonels, four majors, sixteen captains, thirty-two sub- 
alterns, one paymaster, four adjutants, one surgeon, and two surgeon- 
mates. If the troops were not “ably officered” it was by no means for the 
want of material. This was the effective force after leaving a garrison 
for Fort Harrison, which was built sixty-four miles above Vincennes. 
The line of march was up the river bank on the east side, until a few miles 
above Big Raccoon Creek, in what is now Parke County, where the army 
crossed to the west side. It proceeded to the Vermillion River, then a 
halt was made, and a small block-house built for the protection of stores. 
Here a report was sent to the Secretary of War, dated November 2, 1811, 
iin which the commander apprehends an attack. 

The course of the river becoming too winding to protect provision boats, 
the contractor was ordered to send to Vincennes for “ five or six wagons.” 
From Vermillion River the line was across the country and no longer on 
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the river bank. The heavy baggage was left at the block-house. The 
order of march was similar to that of General Wayne on his route to 
“Fallen Timbers.” The infantry were in two files on each side; the 
mounted men in front and rear and on each flank. Sometimes the 
mounted riflemen would exchange places with the other mounted men 
from front to rear, as circumstances favored such a movement. General 
Harrison was tireless in his supervision of the troops, and with great skill 
made the best of every situation. 

On the evening of November 6, 1811, the army arrived near the “ Pro- 
phet’s Town,” and some negotiations were begun. The general says: “A 
correspondence was immediately opened with the ‘ Prophet,’ and there 
was every appearance of a successful termination of the expedition with- 
out bloodshed. Indeed there was an agreement for the suppression of 
hostilities until further communication should take place next day.” But 
the known character of the “‘ Prophet” was sufficient reason to suspect 
exactly the opposite of his professed intentions. The army bivouacked 
for the night in order of battle. Each man slept opposite his place in 
ranks, which were single or Indian file, for, as General Harrison had said, 
“In Indian warfare, where there is no shock to resist, one rank is nearly as 
good as two, and in that kind of warfare, the extension of line is a mat- 
ter of the first importance. Raw troops manceuvre with much more facil- 
ity in single than in double rank.” 

General Harrison had arisen at a quarter-past four, and the morning 
signal to fall in was about to be given when a single shot was fired by a 
sentinel on the left flank; no resistance was made by the pickets who fled 
tothe camp. Ina minute the Indians were upon the army, firing at close 
range and yelling like demons. The flashes from their rifles was all that 
could be seen in the blackness preceding the dawn of a November morn- 
ing. As planned by the “Prophet,” the attack was nearly successful ; 
but the little army was not to be routed in that manner. It was here 
that the large number of officers was used to good advantage. These offi- 
cers had. been carefully selected, were brave men, and had seen service. 
Everywhere they encouraged the soldiers to stay in line, and were quick 
to take advantage of every weak point of the enemy. The fight continued 
until daylight, when a vigorous advance by the mounted men and infantry, 
with fixed bayonets, drove the Indians from their front, and they scattered 
and fled in a manner to render pursuit ineffective. The losses were heavy, 
considering that only about seven hundred non-commissioned officers and 
privates were engaged; fifty-two privates and ten officers were killed, and 
one hundred and eighty-eight wounded. The commander thought the 
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Indians suffered a greater loss, but as they carried off all their wounded 
and many of the dead, no return could be given. It may be supposed 
that the general’s opinion was well founded, as the muskets used a car- 
tridge containing ¢welve buck-shot, and in those days almost every man 
west of the Alleghenies was a good rifle shot. 

The names of the officers killed are perpetuated by the State in whose 
defense they lost their lives. They were men of high standing in the 
West, particularly Major Joseph H. Davies, who was shot from his horse 
at daylight while leading a charge of the dragoons. In Kentucky he had 
been a lawyer of great ability and an orator of wonderful power. When 
Aaron Burr came West to work out his design for a government in the 
Southwest, Major Davies wrote several letters to the President, and with- 
out receiving any authority, thinking it would be too late if he waited 
longer, resolved to boldly charge Burr as guilty of treason: being United 
States Attorney, he went before Judge Innis, at Frankfort, with the ac- 
cusation that Burr was organizing a force to make war against the prov- 
inces of Mexico. Judge Innis refused to issue the process asked for, and 
in due time Burr appeared with his counsel, Henry Clay and Colonel 
Aten. Major Davies was fully convinced that Burr designed the secession 
of the Southwest, but he had to fight against public opinion, and though 
he tried with all the skill and energy of his nature he could not fasten the 
charge. Important witnesses could not or would not appear, and at this 
juncture Burr demanded a trial. Judge Innis (afterwards suspected of 
favoring an attempt to make Kentucky a Spanish province) decided every 
point against Davies—the influence of Burr was too potent, and the con- 
scientious attorney lost his case. He afterwards came to Vincennes and 
joined the expedition as a private, and at the solicitation of the soldiers 
was made major of dragoons. General Harrison said: “ His conduct 
justified their choice. Never was there an officer possessed of more ardor 
or zeal to discharge his duties with propriety, and never one who would 
have encountered greater danger to purchase military fame.” 

The return to Vincennes was accomplished without difficulty. It was 
eventless, unless mention is made of one circumstance: In Parke county, 
on the east bank of the Wabash, at a magnificent bend of the river, is 
“Blue Grass Landing.” Here Harrison’s men found “blue grass” grow- 
ing wild. When returning, some of the Kentuckians pulled up the grass 
and carried the “tops” home, that they might have the seed. Accord- 
ingly, it has been claimed that the original * blue grass” of the beautiful 
section of Kentucky known by that name, came from this quiet spot on 
the Wabash. Forty years ago a. gentleman of western Indiana had a cor- 
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respondence with Henry Clay on the subject, whom he convinced that 
Indiana and not Kentucky was the original home of the “ blue grass,” but 
for some reason the claim has not been generally recognized. But here 
the grass grew and still grows; seed was taken to Kentucky, and some 
at least of the verdure of the “ Blue Grass Country” had its origin on 
the Wabash. 

On the 28th of December General Harrison addressed the Secretary of 
War concerning the “torrent of abuse” which was “leveled at him by 
the papers.” What was considered a glorious victory at Vincennes 
was called a “horrible butchery” and “most distressing disaster” by 
politicians, who even at that early day had learned that the business of 
the party out of power was to find fault with those who were in. The 
general said in his letter, “If these observations had been confined to the 
federal prints I should have disregarded them, but none of them have 
been more rancorous than the paper called the Baltimore Whig.” 

The next year an attack was made on Fort Harrison, which was com- 
manded by Captain Zachariah Taylor, who, though sick, arose from his bed, 
and fought with his small force to such good advantage that the Indians 
were repulsed. This was the last battle on the Wabash. 

It is worthy of notice that the two battles fought on the Wabash made 
the foundation for a military fame which elected two Presidents of the 
United States. Like the services performed by them on Indiana’s river, 
there is a similarity in their careers. Both were elected by the Whigs to 
the Presidency, and both died before their administrations had scarcely 
begun. Both had been brave and successful soldiers, and as such will ever 
be remembered by a grateful people. They won that for which they faced 
death, and the world worships at the shrine of military glory. As success- 
ful soldiers their names are indelibly written on the pages of our country’s 
history, one associated always with Tippecanoe and the Thames; the other 
with Buena Vista and Monterey. 


‘*On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread.” 


ROCKVILLE, INDIANA. 





CANADA DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA 
A SHORT HISTORICAL REVIEW IN TWO PARTS 
PART I. 


It was in the age of a great English queen that England first recognized 
the fact that her mission was on the ocean, and it was then that her enter- 
prising sons first sought adventures in the mysterious West. 

Spain and Portugal had won a colonial empire from which they drew 
great treasures, the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru, the silks and spices 
of the East, long before England had gained a foothold in the New World. 
Sebastian. Cabot, it is true, had sailed along the shores of the northern 
continent even before Columbus touched the mainland of South America. 
Frobisher had ventured, many years later, among the icebergs and rocks 
of-the North, and Raleigh and Gilbert had attempted to found a settle- 
ment in countries where, in the poetic language of those days, it was 
thought “men live after the manner of the golden age.”” By the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth, however, England did not own a single colony in 
the Western Hemisphere ; but the brilliant successes of Drake and Hawkins 
in the Spanish seas stimulated the pride and enterprise of Englishmen, and 
from the moment the Armada was scattered by the winds of heaven, the 
maritime supremacy of Spain began to pass to the foe she at once feared 
and hated. Spain, Portugal, and Holland were soon left behind in the 
competition for maritime and colonial dominion, and the conflict was 
eventually fought out between France and England on the continent of 
America. Jacques Cartier had discovered at an early date* the great 
valley of the St. Lawrence, and gave France her claim to a vast territory. 
Several attempts were made to found settlements, but none succeeded 
until the first part of the seventeenth century. Both England and France 
entered about the same time on a career of colonization in North America. 
Champlain was already encamped with his little band of settlers on the 
picturesque heights of Quebec+ when the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the 
rock-bound coast of New England. Then, for a century and a half; the 


*In 1535; he reached Hochelaga, now Montreal, 2d October in that year. Charlevoix, 7s- 
toire de la Nouvelle France, i., 17-19. 

+ Champlain arrived at Quebec (Stadaconé) on the 3d July, 1608, and laid the foundations of 
the picturesque town. Charlevoix, i., 188, 
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colonies of England and France struggled for the mastery. The sturdy 
independence of the English colonists, accustomed to think and act for 
themselves, left as a rule to govern themselves in accordance with the free 
instincts of Englishmen, was in decided contrast with the subserviency of 
the French colonists, kept constantly in trammels by the king and his 
ministers, who were always opposed to the merest semblance of local self- 
government. Under the influence of the freedom they enjoyed, and the 
energy and enterprise peculiar to a commercial and maritime people, the 
English colonists, who inhabited a relatively narrow strip of territory from 
Maine to Carolina, soon outnumbered the population of the struggling 
community that dwelt on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

In the history of the French Canadian there is much to interest us. 
His patient endurance, his fidelity to his country, his adventurous life in 
the wilderness of the West, afford themes for poetry, history, and romance. 
The struggles of Champlain, the adventures of La Salle in the valley of the 
Mississippi, the exploits of the coureurs de bois and gentlemen adventurers 
on the river and among the forests, the efforts of Frontenac and other 
French governors to found a new France on the continent, have already 
found in Parkman an eloquent and faithful historian. France dreamed 
once of founding a mighty empire which would stretch from the island of 
Cape Breton, or Ile Royale, through the valleys of the St. Lawrence, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and of eventually having 
the supremacy in North America; but the genius of Pitt relieved the English 
colonists of the fears they entertained with reason when they saw a cordon 
of forts stretching from Louisbourg to the heights of Quebec, to Champlain, 
Niagara, and the forks of the Ohio. With the fall of Quebec and Montreal 
in 1759-60, France left the New World to England,* and of all her former 
possessions she now retains only some insignificant islands off the southern 
coast of Newfoundland, where her fishermen continue to prosecute the 
fisheries as centuries ago before a European had founded a settlement 
in Canada. The conflict with France had done much to restrain the spirit 
of self-assertion among the English colonists, and to keep them dependent 
on England; but at the same time it had showed them their power, and 
taught them to have much more confidence in their own resources as a 
people. The capture of the formidable fortress of Louisbourg, one of the 
triumphs of Vauban’s engineering skill, by the New England volunteers 
under Pepperrell, and the fleet under Shirley, was the principal incident in 
their history which showed the people their strength, and nerved them to 


*The Treaty of Paris, which closed the Seven Years’ War, and gave up Canada forever to 
England, was signed on the roth of February, 1763. Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, ii., 407. 
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enter into what must have seemed to many a hopeless struggle with Eng- 
land. The fall of Quebec may be considered the first step in the direction 
of the independence of the old English colonies. 

When the war of independence was over, Canada was only a sparsely 
settled country, in which the French Canadians were very largely in the ma- 
jority. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island there 
was a small English population, chiefly composed of United Empire Loyal- 
ists.* A considerable number of the same class came over from the United 
States and settled in the Eastern Townships of French or Lower Canada, 
and in the province of Upper or Western Canada. During the war of 
independence the French Canadians resisted all attempts that were made 
to induce them to unite their fortunes with the revolted colonies. The 
British Government and Parliament had seen the necessity of conciliating 
the conquered people, and had passed, in 1774, what is known as the Quebec 
Act,t which gave additional guarantees to that nationality for the security 
of their property, and the preservation of their language, religion, and 
institutions. Owing in a great measure to this conciliatory policy, and to 
the efforts of the priests, who have always been firm friends of British rule, 
the French people of Lower Canada remained faithful to the King of Eng- 
land, and the history of those times records the death of the brave Mont- 
gomery and the defeat of his troops, deluded by the belief that Canada 
would be an easy conquest as soon as the invaders set foot within its 
limits. . 

With the settlement of Upper Canada by the Loyalists and the Eng- 
lish population that subsequently flowed into the country, it was thought 
advisable to establish two provinces, in which the French and English 
elements would be kept separate and distinct.§ With the light that 
experience has given us in these later times it was a great mistake in the 
opinion of many statesmen to have isolated the races, and by hedging in 
the French at the very commencement of their history, to have prevented 
the gradual absorption of all nationalities into one great English-speaking 
people. Parliament formed a legislature for each province, and wished the 
people of Canada God-speed in the new experiment of government on 
which they were entering. No doubt can exist as to the sincerity and good 

* In 1784 there were in Upper Canada 10,000 U. E. Loyalists ; in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, 20,000. In 1790, the population of Canada was 161,311, of whom 120,000 were French. 
—Census of Canada, 1871. 

+ Imperial Statute, 14 Geo. III., c. 83. 


¢ Montgomery made his attack on Quebec on the night of the 30th December, 1775. Gar- 
neau, iii. 5. 
§ Constitutional Act, 1791, or 31 Geo. III., c. 31. 
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wishes of the English statesmen of those days, but it cannot be said they 
always builded with wisdom. In the first place, they erected a structure 
of provincial government which was defective at its very foundation. 
There was an entire absence of institutions of local government in French 
Canada,* of that system which from the earliest period in the history of 
-the old English colonies enabled them to manage their local affairs. May 
it not be said with truth that England herself has received no more valu- 
able heritage than that system of local self-government which, cumbrous 
and defective as it may have become in the course of centuries, can be 
traced: back to those free institutions in which lay the germs of English 
liberty and parliamentary government ? 

But in Canada there was no semblance of township or parish govern- 
ment, as in New England or even in Virginia. The people of Canada were 
called upon to manage the affairs of a state before they had learned those 
elements of government which necessarily existed in the management of 
the local affairs of every community, whether it were town, township, or 
village. It was, indeed, surprising that a people like the French Canadians, 
unaccustomed to Pariiamentary institutions, or local self government in 
its most elementary form, should in the early stages of their legislative his- 
tory have shown so much discretion. Asa matter of fact, they discharged 
their functions for a while with prudence and set to work to understand 
the principles on which their system of government rested. For some 
years the machinery of government worked fairly enough, and the public 
men of both provinces performed much’ useful legislation. The war of 
1812-15, in which Canada performed her part with credit, in a measure pre- 
vented any outbreak of political conflict, since all classes of people recog- 
nized the necessity of uniting at such a crisis to defend their homes and 
country. But, when peace was proclaimed and the legislatures were relieved 
from the pressure that the war had brought upon them, the politicians 
again got the upper hand. The machinery of government became clogged 
and political strife convulsed the country from one end to the other. 
An “irrepressible conflict” arose between the government and the gov- 
erned classes, especially in Lower Canada. The people who, in the days 
of the French régime, were without influence and power, had learned, un- 
der their new system, defective as it was in essential respects, to get a very 
correct insight into the operation of representative government as under- 
stood in England. 

They found they were governed not by men responsible to the legisla- 


* See Lord Durham's Report, p. 35; Bourinot’s Local Government in Canada ; Johns Hopkins 
University Studies of Political Science. 
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ture and the people, but by governors and officials who controlled both 
the executive and legislative councils. If there had always been wise 
and patient governors at the head of affairs, or if the Imperial authorities 
could always have been made aware of the importance of the grievances 
laid before them, or had understood their exact character, the differences 
between the government and the majority of the people’s representatives 
might have been arranged satisfactorily. But, unhappily, military gov- 
ernors like Sir James Craig only aggravated the dangers of the situation, 
and gave demagogues new opportunities for exciting the people. One 
cannot but feel that the Imperial government as a rule were sincerely de- 
sirous of meeting the wishes of the people in a reasonable and fair spirit, 
but, unfortunately for the country, they were too often ill-advised and ill- 
informed in those days of s!ow communication, and public discontent was 
allowed to seethe until it burst forth in a dangerous form. 

In all the provinces, but especially in Lower Canada, the people saw 
their representatives practically ignored by the governing body, their 
money expended without the authority of the Legislature, and the coun- 
try governed by irresponsible officials. A system which gave little or no 
weight to public opinion, as represented in the house elected by the people, 
was necessarily imperfect and unstable, and the natural result was a dead- 
lock between the legislative council controlled by the official and governing 
class and the body elected by the people. The governors necessarily took 
the side of the men they had themselves appointed, and with whom they 
were acting. In the maritime provinces, in the course of time, the gov- 
ernors made an attempt to conciliate the popular element by bringing in 
men who had influence in the Assembly, but this was a matter entirely 
within their own discretion. The system of government was generally 
worked in direct contravention of the principle of responsibility to the 
majority in the popular house. Political agitators had abundant oppor- 
tunities of exciting popular passion. In Lower Canada, Papineau, an 
eloquent but impulsive man, having rather the qualities of an agitator 
than those of a statesman, led the majority of his compatriots. For years 
he contended for a legislative council elected by the people, for it is curi- 
ous to note that none of the men who were at the head of the popular 
party in Lower Canada ever recognized the fact, as did their contempo- 
raries in Upper Canada, that the difficulty would be best solved, not by 
electing an upper house, but by obtaining an executive which would only 
hold office whilst supported by the majority of the representatives in the 
people’s house.* In Upper Canada, the radical section of the Liberal 

* Lord Durham’s Report, p. 47. 
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party was led by Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie, who fought vigorously against 
what was generally known as the Family Compact, which occupied all the 
public offices and controlled the Government. In the two provinces, these 
two men at last precipitated a rebellion, in which blood was shed and much 
property destroyed,* but which never reached any very extensive propor- 
tions. In the maritime provinces, however, where the public grievances 
were of less magnitude, the people showed no sympathy with the rebel- 
lious elements of the upper provinces. The agitation for responsible gov- 
ernment in those colonies was led by Mr. Joseph Howe, who, in the course 
of his public life, was always animated by truly loyal British feelings, and 
was never influenced by passion to step beyond the limits of legitimate 
constitutional agitation. 

Such was the political situation in Canada when Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne.t If we survey the general condition of things in 
those troublous times, the prospect was not encouraging. The total popu- 
lation of the two provinces did not exceed one million souls, of whom 
nearly one-half were French Canadians. Trade and commerce were quite 
paralyzed by the political discontent which had existed for years, and had 
already broken out into rebellion. The value of the whole trade of British 
North America—that is, of the imports and exports in the aggregate—was 
about twenty-five million dollars. The principal trade was in fish and 
lumber, for the export of which a considerable number of vessels was 
yearly built in the maritime provinces. Not more than four or five banks 
existed, and none of them had a large capital except the old Bank of Mon- 
treal, which has always been the most important monetary institution of 
this continent. 

The total revenue at this time could not have gone beyond seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and in more than one province the revenue was 
insufficient to meet the legitimate expenses required for public works and 
other necessary improvements. In Upper Canada the situation was ex- 
tremely serious. In consequence of the construction of public works, 
commenced in the infancy of the colony, a debt of five million dollars had 
been accumulated when the whole revenue did not reach three hundred 
thousand dollars, and was inadequate to pay the interest. A financial 


* The rebellion in Lower Canada broke out in 1837. Sir John Colborne was in chief com- 
mand of the forces, and soon quelled the rebellion. Garneau, iii. 341, e¢ seg. In Upper Canada, 
Sir F. Bond Head was Lieutenant-Governor, and the attempt at rebellion broke out in December, 
1837. See Lindsey’s Life of W. L. Mackenzie, vol. ii., c. 4. 

+ Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne of England -June 20, 1837. See J. McCarthy’s 
History of Our Own Times, vol. i., ¢. 1 
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crisis in the United States had led the banks to suspend specie payments, 
and aggravated the difficulties of the commercial situation in Canada. The 
banks of Lower Canada found it necessary to follow the example of similar 
institutions in the American republic, though those of the upper province, 
to their credit, successfully tided over the crisis, and materially lessened 
the weight of financial embarrassment. The total production of wheat was 
not beyond five million bushels, of which nearly four-fifths at that time 
was raised in French Canada. The French haditants carried on their agri- 
cultural operations with little energy or skill, and from their ignorance of 
the system of the rotation of crops and of the true principles of farming, 
were rapidly impoverishing the soil, so that in the course of a few years 
their wheat crop diminished, and its quality became much inferior. Their 
farms were on the banks of the St. Lawrence—deep, narrow strips—and 
their houses were crowded as near the river as possible, as affording the 
most satisfactory means of communication in early times between the 
settlements. The most noteworthy buildings were those belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church, which then, as now, dominated the province. The 
system of land tenure in French Canada was not one calculated to stimu- 
late industry and develop the country. In early days the seigniorial tenure, 
established by Richelieu,* with the idea of founding a Canadian noblesse 
and encouraging settlement, had had some advantages. It was the feudal 
system modified to suit the circumstances of a new country. It made the 
seigneur and the habitant, or censitaire, equally interested in the cultivation 
of the soil. The dues and obligations under which the censitaire held his 
land were in early times by no means onerous. The sezgneur was obliged 
to cultivate and settle certain portions of his land at the risk of losing it 
within a fixed period, a penalty frequently enacted under the French 
régime. He had to erect a mill for the grinding of grain raised in the dis- 
trict, a great convenience to the Aaditants in early times. 

But the system grew to be burdensome as the country became more 
populous. The seigniorial exactions were found more troublesome and — 
the difficulties that arose in connection with the disposal of lands in the 
numerous seigniories gradually retarded settlement and enterprise in the 
province. In fact, the system under which lands were granted throughout 
Canada was not adapted to the encouragement of settlement. With the 
view, probably, of establishing a state church the Imperial government 
had granted large reserves +t which were in the hands of the clergy of the 
Church of England, and much discontent had consequently arisen among 


* Parkman's Old Régime in Canada, p. 244. 
+ By the Quebec Act, 1774. See Christie, i., 122. 
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all other Protestant denominations. Large tracts had also been set apart 
for loyalists and military men in different parts of the province. The 
natural consequence of this extravagance was, that some of the most valua- 
ble districts of Upper Canada were kept idle and profitless for many years. 
The little island of Prince Edward had been nearly all granted away by 
ballot * to a few landlords in a single day, and until recent times + its pro- 
gress was retarded by a land question which always created much discon- 
tent and prevented settlement. The means of communication in each 
province were very inferior in the absence of any liberal system of munici- 
pal institutions, and in consequence of the large districts owned by absen- 
tee proprietors or by the Church. If a road or bridge was required in 
Lower Canada, it was necessary to apply to the Legislature. Things were 
a little better in Upper Canada, where there was a system of local taxation 
which, imperfect as it was, enabled the people in a county to make minor 
improvements. Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, St. John and Toronto were 
the only towns of importance, and the population of the first, then as now 
the commercial metropolis of British North America, did not exceed forty 
thousand; while their aggregate population probably reached one hundred 
and twenty thousand souls. The streets of all of them were either ill- 
lighted, or left in darkness,‘and without pavements. 

The public buildings, as a rule, had no architectural pretensions. A few 
colleges and grammar schools had been established where the sons of the 
well-to-do classes could obtain an excellent classical and English education 
for those times. The religious communities of Lower Canada at an early 
period in the history of the country had established institutions where the 
youth of both sexes could receive certain educational advantages. But the 
state had not in any degree intervened successfully in the establishment of 
a system of popular education. 

The whole public expenditure for common and district schools in 
Upper Canada was a little above forty thousand dollars a year, and these 
schools were very inferior in every respect. The masters in many cases in 
this province—to which I refer especially, since now it stands above all 
others in the character of its educational progress—were ill-paid, ill-edu- 
cated men who, having failed in other pursuits, resorted to teaching as 
their last hope. Many of them were illiterate citizens of the United States, 
who brought anti-British ideas into the country, and taught their pupils 
out of American text-books, in which, of course, prominence was given to 


* Campbell’s History, p. 18. 
+The land question was not finally settled until the union with Canada in 1873. See Todd’s 
Parliamentary Government in the Colonies, 352-4. 
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American history and institutions. In 1838-9 there were in all the public 
and private schools of British North America only some 92,000 young 
people out of atotal population of one million four hundred and forty 
thousand souls, or about one in fifteen. The administration of justice in 
all the provinces, except in Lower Canada, was on the whole satisfactory 
for a new country, where the highest judicial talent was not always avail- 
able. In the French section there was a lamentable want of efficiency in 
the courts, and an absence of confidence in the mode in which the law was 
administered. At times there was a decided failure of justice in criminal 
cases, owing to the complexion of the juries. In certain cases where 
political or national feeling was aroused, a jury was not likely to convict 
even in the face of the clearest evidence of crime. English and French 
Canadians divided in the jury box according to their nationalities.* 
Whilst the judges of the highest courts were generally distinguished for 
learning and fairness, the justices of peace were chosen without any regard 
to their character or ability to try the ordinary petty causes which fell 
within their jurisdiction. In all the cities and towns the police arrange- 
ments were notoriously defective. Immigration was rapidly falling off, 
owing principally to the distracted state of the country, but also to the 
mode of transportation. Those were days when the vessels that made 
voyages to Canada were literally laden with disease and misery. In the 
overcrowded, ill-ventilated and ill-equipped vessels that annually sailed up 
the St. Lawrence, death was ever stalking among the half-starved, unhappy 
people who had left their wretched homes in the Old World to incur the 
horrors of the holds of the pest-ship, from which for years had been 
ascending the cries of the martyred emigrant. 

No feature of the aspect of things in Canada gave greater reason for 
anxiety than the attitude of the French and English peoples towards each 
other. The very children in the streets were formed into French and 
English parties. As in the Courts of law and in the Legislature, so it was 
in social and everyday life—the French Canadian in direct antagonism to 
the English Canadian. Many among the official and governing class, com- 
posed almost exclusively of English, were still too ready to consider the 
French Canadians as inferior beings, and not entitled to the same rights 
and privileges in the government of the country. It was a time of passion 
and declamation, when men of fervid eloquence like Papineau could have 
aroused the French like one man, if they had had a little more patience 
and judgment, and had not been ultimately thwarted by the efforts of the 
priests, who, in all national crises, have intervened on the side of reason 

* Lord Durham’s. Report, p. 17. 
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and moderation, and in the interests of British connection, which they 
have always felt has been favorable to the continuance and security of 
their religious institutions. Lord Durham, in his memorable report on the 
condition of Canada, has summed up very expressively the nature of the 
conflict in the French province. “I expected,” he said, “to find a contest 
between a government and a people; I found two nations warring in the 
bosom of a single state; I found a struggle, not of principles, but of 
races,” * 

Amid the gloom that overhung Canada in those times, there was one 
gleam of sunshine for England. Although discontent and dissatisfaction 
generally prevailed among the people on account of the manner in which 
the government was administered, and of the attempts of a minority to 
engross all power and influence, yet there was still a sentiment in favor of 
British connection, and the annexationists were relatively few in number. 
Sir Francis Bond Head understood this well when he depended on the 
militia to crush the outbreak in the upper province,t and Joseph Howe, 
the eminent leader of the popular party, uniformly asserted that the 
people of Nova Scotia were determined to preserve the integrity of the 
Empire at all hazards. Asa matter of fact, the majority of the people, 
outside of the minority led by Papineau, Nelson, and Mackenzie, had a 
conviction that England was animated by a desire to act considerately 
with the provinces, and that little good could come from precipitating 
a conflict which would only add to the public misfortunes, and that the 
true remedy was to be found in constitutional methods of redress for the 
political grievances which undoubtedly existed throughout British North 
America. 

The writer has endeavored to summarize as briefly as possible the actual 
state of affairs in the first years of the Queen’s reign. He need only refer 
to the various histories of those times, and especially to the report of Lord 
Durham, to show that in no case has he exaggerated the gravity of the 
situation. It wasa most critical time in the career of the Canadian prov- 
inces. Had the British government been prepared to act with haste or 
temper, the consequences would have been fatal to the provinces; but they 
acted throughout on the whole with much discretion, and recognized the fact 
at the outset that mistakes had been made in the past, and that it was quite 
clear that the people of Canada would not be satisfied with a mere sem- 
blance of representative government. The mission of Lord Durham was a 
turning point in the political and social development of the British North 


* Report, p. 6. 
{See Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, vol. i. p. 42. 
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American colonies.* Whatever may be the opinion held as to the legality 
of the course he pursued with respect to the rebels, there can be no doubt as 
to the discretion and wisdom embodied in his Report, of which Mr. Charles 
Buller, his secretary, is generally considered to have been the writer.+ 
The statesmen of all parties in England, but especially Lord John Russell, 
aided in moulding a new policy towards the Canadas. This new policy, 
of which the reunion of the two provinces under one government was the 
foundation, was in the direction of intrusting a larger measure of self- 
government to the people—of giving them as complete control of their 
internal affairs as was compatible with the security and integrity of the 
Empire. The measures which have practically changed the material, 
political, and social condition of the provinces since 1840, when the new 
era in their history commenced, will be briefly stated in the paper which 
is to follow, in the June number of this magazine, giving the basis of 
whatever success Canada has attained among communities; and it will be 
the duty of the writer to show what results have been achieved under the 
liberal policy pursued towards her since 1840. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. SS 


*Lord Durham came to Canada as Governor-General and High Commissioner in May, 1838. 
Garneau, iii., 357. 
+ See Greville’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 142. 














WHEN DID OHIO BECOME A STATE? 


AN ODD CONTROVERSY 
\ 
I was struck on reading. in the February number of this Magazine, Mr. 


James Q. Howard's ingenious and interesting argument regarding the 
exact date’of the admission of Ohio into the Union by several statements 
that seem to me to savor of inaccuracy. Admitting the force of a great 
deal of Mr. Howard’s reasoning, there are still many grounds for holding 
November 29, 1802, and not February 19, 1803, as the time of Ohio’s admis- 
sion to the sisterhood of States. 

The people living within the boundaries of the Eastern division of the 
Northwestern territory, certainly thought that the adoption of the consti- 
tution in 1802 elevated that district to the dignity of statehood. The 
most eminent men in the territory thought similarly. Nathaniel Willis, 
publisher of the Scioto Gazette, must have been afflicted with this halluci- 
nation, for, immediately after.the convention had concluded its labors and 
adopted the constitution—which was never submitted for popular ratifica- 
tion—he changed the line standing at the head of the first page of the 
paper from ‘“ NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY: Printed at the seat of govern- 
ment, Chillicothe, by N. Willis, printer to the honorable legislature,” to 
“STATE OF OHIO, etc.” Every subsequent reference to the common- 
wealth, that I can discover by diligent examination of a file of the vener- 
able journal for 1802-1803, speaks of it as a State, and not as a Territory. 

In the issue of the Gazette for December 18, 1802, there is published a 
proclamation by Jeremiah McLene, Sheriff of Ross County. After recit- 
ing the authority under which the proclamation is made—an act of the ter- 
ritorial legislature, passed in anticipation of the success of the labors of the 
convention—and defining the limits of the voting precincts, the language is 
as follows: ‘‘ And, whereas, it is required by the Constitution of the state 
of Ohio that all elections shall be by ballot, and conducted in all respects 
in the same manner as prescribed in the law of the territory before re- 
cited: Now, therefore, by virtue of the Constitution aforesaid, and a writ of 
election to me directed by the President of the Convention, it is required, 
and the electors are hereby authorized to assemble each in his own dis- 
trict, on the second Tuesday of January next, at the hour of nine o’clock 
A.M., and there to elect according to law, one Governor, who shall hold his 


office until the first Monday of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
Vou. XVII.—No. 5.—29 
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five, and until another Governor shall have been elected and qualified to 
office, two senators and four representatives to serve in the General As- 
sembly of said state, and a sheriff and coroner for the county of Ross, to 
serve until the next election, as prescribed by the Constitution of the 
aforesaid state.” 

The constitution could not have been an inoperative instrument at that 
time, as Mr. Howard would have us to believe, for this proclamation, or 
its counterpart, was promulgated in each of the nine other counties, and 
it once distinctly recognizes the authority of the State, and twice that of 
the constitution. And the constitution is the vital essence of the state. 

Mr. Howard says that “General St. Clair continued to exercise the 
functions of territorial governor until December 14, 1802, when he received 
a letter from President Jefferson removing him from the office, and ap- 
pointing in his stead Charles W. Byrd,* as acting territorial governor, who 
discharged the duties of that office until the promulgation of the act of 
February 19, 1803, recognizing Ohio as a State.” He implies that if Ohio 
was a State after the 29th of November, St. Clair was acting in defiance of 
Section 13 of Article II. of the Constitution, which prohibits United States 
officials from holding the gubernatorial position. He also wishes to know 
why, if Ohio became invested with the rights and dignities of statehood in 
November, Mr. Jefferson was not impeached for removing one governor of 


* This Charles Willing Byrd must have been a genial and interesting person, possessing in a 
high degree the qualities that mark the true gentleman. General St. Clair, in his reply to Mr. 
Madison, acknowledging the receipt of the notification of removal, bitterly protested against the 
indelicacy of sending such a communication under cover to a malignant personal enemy, and an 
officer against whom he had preferred charges. Byrd, in his published criticism of this, uses the 
following language, which seems to be a mixture of frank brutality and contemptible demagogism: 

‘* Neither can I think that the manner in which the notification was communicated was by any 
means indelicate. The motives that governed the President’s action were explained to you in the 
letter you received from the Department of State ; and neither Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Madison were 
under any obligations to assign the cause of your removal. And, pray let me ask, to whom was 
this delicacy of conduct observed? Not toa meritorious officer, but to a native of Scotland who, 
in his public letters, has abused the American character, and who, forgetting the disgraceful scene 
at Ticonderoga, and the blood-stained mound of Fort Recovery, is continually boasting of services 
which he never performed.” 

This ! twenty-five years after Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga had emphatically set the stamp 
of approval upon St. Clair’s withdrawal from Ticonderoga. He had indeed ‘‘ lost a post, but saved 
a State.” The reference to his defeat at the Miami villages, where he displayed the greatest intre- 
pidity, and commanded raw troops that had been very inefficiently equipped by the War Depart- 
ment, was as vulgar as it was unjust. 

In the charming epistle quoted from, Mr. Byrd goes on to say, with obvious reference to St. 
Clair, that there are ‘‘ certain characters who delight in calumny and detraction, and whose hearts 
are as black as the shades of midnight,” and furnishes a ludicrous anti-climax in the subscription, 
‘With due respect, I am, Sir, Your most obedient, Humble servant !” 
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a “sovereign and independent State,” and appointing another. This is 

disingenuous. Mr. Howard certainly should know that St. Clair was re- 

moved on the 22d of November, and that the notification did not reach 

him until December 14th. If he does not, the following will inform him: 
Sir ‘Department of State, Washington, Nov. 22, 1802. 
Ir, 

Enclosed is a letter to Governor St. Clair, from a copy of which, also enclosed, you 
will find that his commission as Governor of the Northwestern territory is to cease on his 
receipt of the notification. It is only to be added that no successor has yet been appointed, 
and, consequently, the functions of the office devolve on you, as Secretary of the said 


territory. 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 


James Madison. 
Charles W. Byrd, Esq., Chillicothe.” 


Attention may also be paid to the concluding clause of the Constitution, 
which directs that “the Governor, Secretary and Judges, and all other 
officers under the territorial government shall continue in the exercise of 
the duties of their respective departments until the said officers are super- 
seded under the authority of this Constitution.” How were they to be 
superseded? By the election and installation of their successors under the 
methods prescribed in the Constitution. It would be a senseless proceed- 


ing to incorporate such a clause in a “self-executing, self-enforcing ” in- 
strument, had it been intended that the official heads of the territorial 
officers should be stricken off the instant that it went into effect. St. Clair 
held his office until the 14th of December, when he received the _notifica- 


” 


tion of removal, under this authority. There never was a “ Governor 
Byrd. It would be interesting to ascertain upon what evidence is 
grounded the assertion that Byrd discharged the duties of acting territorial 
governor until February Igth, and no longer. 

Mr. Howard informs us that the men who made this constitution did 
not suppose that it lifted the State and themselves into the Union when 
they signed it. Did they not? Nathaniel Willis, ardent Republican that 
he was, was then most wofully deceived. So was Thomas Worthington. 
He proceeded to Washington as the agent of the State of Ohio, and on 
the 4th of February, 1803, sent the following note: 

“ Washington, February 4th, 1803. 
™ I have the pleasure to enclose to you the report of the Committee on the Business 
of the State of Ohio, for the purpose of publication. I have only to add that there is every 
reason to believe that a law will be passed in a few days in conformity to the report, 


Yours resp’y, Thomas Worthington. 
N. Willis ” 
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And the subjoined request for information, addressed to Albert Galla- 
tin, Secretary of the Treasury, reveals the nature of the business that 
called him to Washington, and the character of the “ bill for giving effect 
to the laws of the United States within the State of Ohio:” 


“Sir, The Committee to whom were referred sundry propositions submitted by the 
Convention of the State of Ohio to the Congress of the United States have instructed me to 
request of you information on the following points : 

The gross amount of lands comprised within the United States military tract. 

2. Whether through default of John C. Symmes the intention of the United States to 
endow an academy or other public school. with one whole township has been frustrated ? 

3. How far the purchasers under the aforesaid Symmes are bound to make good the 
said township or the value thereof ? 

4. Whether the United States are bound to furnish an equivalent, and if not, 

5. How far it may be a matter of policy to comply with the proposition of the Con- 
vention on that subject ? 

And such other information touching those propositions generally, which the Secretary 
of the Treasury may deem expedient to lay before the Committee. 

(Signed), John Randolph, jun., 
Chairman of the Committee.” 


A term of three weeks was required for a communication of grave im- 
portance, one involving the removal of the chief officer of a vast territory, 
to reach its destination. It is reasonable to infer that the knowledge of 
the “ admission” of the State on the 19th of February could not arrive at 
Chillicothe, the capital, within a lesser time. There were no electric tele- 
graphs in those days; the fast mail yet slumbered within the womb of 
futurity. And yet nine days after February tgth, in utter ignorance of 
any Congressional proceedings, the Legislature organizes, and eleven days 
after that date, Edward Tiffin is duly declared the Governor of Ohio, and 
installed as the principal officer—with closely clipped official wings, it is 
true, for the framers of the constitution had not been unmindful of the 
arbitrary and almost despotic use of his prerogatives by St. Clair—of a 
full-fledged State. It would be well for Mr. Howard to reconcile the 
inconsistence of these facts with his theory before rashly declaring that 
“with such decisive proofs it seems superfluous to argue further,” and that 
“the true date of Ohio's birth” is settled as occurring on February roth, 
1803, “ for all future generations.” 


—_—————— a iaeeeiammamrenietitapttiay 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 





A LITERARY CURIOSITY 
THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


One of the earliest, if not the earliest religious paper—not strictly a 
news paper—published in the country, was printed in Essex, Massachusetts, 
September 1, 1808. It was edited by Elias Smith, minister of the “ Chris- 
tian”’ society. The office of publication was afterward transferred to 
Philadelphia; the paper continued to be issued until 1817. Only a very 
few copies of this early pioneer in the field of religious journalism are in 
existence. The sheet is a coarse texture, and consists of four pages of 
twelve by sixteen inches. It was published fortnightly, at one dollar a 
year, postage paid by subscribers. Its circulation appears to have been 
chiefly in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Virginia. It repre- 
sented the small sect who called themselves “ Christians,” and who claimed, 
by their rejection of all creeds, the disuse of the title Reverend as applied 
to ministers, the withdrawal from all associations of churches and mission- 
ary societies, to stand more nearly on the ground of primitive Christianity. 
It breathed a spirit of bitterness and censoriousness not calculated to win 
confidence for the doctrines and practices promulgated; most of the arti- 
cles are controversial and filled with accusations against other churches 
and denominations. A notice that appears in the third volume shows that 
the paper suffered from lack of financial support, for it seems that many 
who could not conscientiously walk with the churches could conscien- 
tiously keep the printer out of his dues. One notice reads as follows: 
“Those in arrears (and they are not a few) are earnestly requested to pay 
what is due immediately. Those who are indebted for the years 1808 and 
1809, must come forward, and pay the Editor or the Agents.” One thing 
is certain; there has been a wonderful advance in fairness, courtesy, toler- 
ance and Christian spirit in the realm of religious controversy within the 
past three-quarters of a century. “ Zhe Herald of Gospel Liberty” has had 
few successors in spirit and temper. 
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For the above fac-simile of the first issue of this early newspaper we are indebted to the courtesy of 
General F¥ohn Eaton, President of Marietta College, Ohio. 





HARVEY BIRCH AND THE MYTH OF ENOCH CROSBY 


In the Atlantic Magazine for February, 1887, under the somewhat 
unfortunate title of “A Glance Backward ”’—unfortunate, because not 
affording the least clue to the character of the paper—-is a most authentic 
and important article by Miss Susan Fenimore-Cooper, giving the facts of 
the origin and publication of her great father’s immortal romance of “ Zhe 
Spy: A Tale of the Neutral Ground.” It shows how naturally and easily 
the idea of a Revolutionary novel grew out of the delightful surroundings 
of Mr. Cooper at Mamaroneck and Scarsdale, in the heart of Westchester 
County, New York, and the historic character of that region and its people. 
It lays open before us the Westchester social life of that day, of which Mr. 
Cooper was a part, in all its ramifications, the kindly relations all classes then 
held to each other, and the personal favor with which Mr. Cooper was 
regarded by all, high and low, rich and poor. But especially important 
is this article in an historical point of view, from its complete demolition 
of the myth that one Enoch Crosby was the original of “ Harvey Birch ”— 
an idle tale that has been told and written over and over again, in so 
many forms and at so many times, that perhaps half the people one meets 
really believe it. After describing what the “ Neutral Ground” really was, 
its scenery, stories and people, when Mr. Cooper became a resident, Miss 
Cooper says: 

‘‘ A book, whose scene should be laid in the Neutral Ground, was planned, 
and was gradually taking shape as the future writer was listening to these de- 
tails of the local incidents of the Revolution. The leading idea, however, 
was suggested by a conversation with Governor Jay, which had taken place at 
an earlier day, on the broad piazza of the old homestead at Bedford. Fre- 
quent visits were paid to Bedford in those years, Mr. Cooper having been 
intimate from boyhood with Judge William Jay. In the course of the con- 
versation alluded to, Governor Jay observed that the spirit of true patriot- 
ism shown by all classes of people during the great struggle of the Revolu- 
tion was very striking. There were, for instance, he remarked, men whose 
services at critical moments, in obtaining information for the use of the 
commander-in-chief, had been of the greatest importance, and that re- 
peatedly such services had been undertaken at great personal risk, from the 
most disinterested love of country. He then related a remarkable incident 
of this nature, with which he had been himself connected. He was at that 
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time chairman of a secret committee, appointed by Congress to counteract 
the efforts of the English leaders to raise various corps of provincial troops 
among the people of the country. Among other agents employed by Mr. 
Jay in connection with these duties was a man, poor, ignorant so far as 
instruction went, but cool, shrewd, and fearless. It was his office to learn 
in what part of the country the agents of the crown were making their 
secret efforts to embody men, to repair to the place, to enlist, to appear 
zealous in the royal cause, and to obtain as much information of the 
enemy’s plans as possible. In short, he was a spy. This man was re- 
peatedly arrested by his countrymen. On one occasion he was condemned 
to the gallows, and only saved by speedy and secret orders to his jailer. 
He was permitted to escape. This apparent peril was, in fact, of great 
assistance in keeping up his assumed character among the English. When 
Mr. Jay received the appointment of Minister to Spain, before leaving his 
seat in Congress he reported to the Government the outline of the work, 
and character of his agent, whose name remained a secret, and asked for 
an appropriation in behalf of a man who had been of so much use, and at 
so great arisk. A suitable sum was voted. Mr. Jay summoned his agent 
to-a-secret interview. They met at night ina wood. Mr. Jay praised his 
companion for his adroitness and fidelity, explained the necessity of all 
intercourse between them being now closed, and finally offered the money. 
The man drew back, and declined receiving tt. ‘The country has need of 
it; I can work and gain my livelihood.’ Persuasion was useless. Mr. Jay 
left the wood bearing the gold with him, and with a deep respect for the 
man who had so often hazarded his life, unrequited, for their common 
country. It was this narrative of Governor Jay which, several years later, 
suggested the character of Harvey Birch. The name of the agent of Mr. 
Jay was never revealed; and the facts stated above were the sole founda- 
tion for the character of the Spy. Mr. Cooper never held any conversation 
with a single individual claiming to have been a spy for the American govern- 
ment. Every incident in the book, beyond what ts stated above, was invented 
by himself. A number of persons have, since the publication of the novel, 
claimed identity with the character of Harvey Birch. These may have 
been patriotic men, serving their country as unrequited spies. But no one 
of them was the original of Harvey Birch. Mr. Cooper often smiled at these 
different claims as recorded in the papers, and he frequently declared in the 
Samily circle that, so far as he was himself concerned, the conversation with 
Governor Jay was the sole foundation for the character of Harvey Birch.” * 
This testimony is irrefragable and conclusive upon the point. 


* The italics are those of the present writer. 
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The story that Enoch Crosby was “Harvey Birch” seems to have 
originated in a thin volume published in 1828, during Mr. Cooper’s absence 
in Europe, where he had been for two or three years before that date, 
under the title of “ The Spy Unmasked; or Memoirs of Enoch Crosby, alias 
Harvey Birch, the Hero of Mr. Cooper's Tale of the Neutral Ground,” in 
which it is boldly asserted as a fact. From this source it has passed 
from writer to writer without question or examination, who, each in 
turn, like sheep over a wall, have given it currency; and this, too, not- 
withstanding Mr. Cooper’s own statements in prefaces to different edi- 
tions of Zhe Spy. The book itself, a cheap, thin duodecimo, is prac- 
tically an abbreviated or skeleton history of the Revolution from its 
beginning to its end, based on Mrs. Mercy Warren’s history of that 
war, with a few additions from Heath's Memoirs and Thatcher's Journal. 
Into this, its author, one H. L. Barnum,—whether or not a relative of the 
great Phineas T. Barnum, of modern fame, is not known—has injected 
various adventures of Crosby, which he says Crosby himself related. The 
fact seems to be, from Barnum’s own account, that he became possessed of 
the idea that Crosby was “ Harvey Birch,” and went to see him, and had 
long talks with him, the result of which seems to have been, that the old 
man actually at last seems to have believed that he was Harvey—very 
much as George the Fourth claimed that he led the British cavalry at 
Waterloo—though, till Barnum’s visit, he had never seen, or even heard 
of, “ The Spy,” which was published seven years before. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Barnum, he added a “ Conclusion” to the orig- 
inal edition of his book, in which, unhappily forgetting the lesson taught 
by the author of Zhe Spy, he spoilt the whole thing by pathetically saying 
that for all his revolutionary services Crosby received only two hundred and 
jifty dollars. This “Conclusion,” it is perhaps unnecessary to state, has 
been omitted in later editions of this Enoch Crosby myth. 

Guy HATFIELD OF SCARSDALE 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN REBEL 
Letter from Dr. R. B-L. Trippete. 


Editor of Magazine of American History : 


In the January, 1887, number of your invaluable magazine Hon. John W. John- 
ston, under the title “ THe First AMERICAN REBEL,” refers to the pioneer repub- 
lican, Nathaniel Bacon, jr., as Nathaniel Bacon. 

Burke, in speaking of the council of five, who issued the writ for a new election 
of burgesses, under direction of the famous convention called by Bacon, jr., says, 
in speaking of the latter, “by Bacon and four other members of council.”* But 
the member of council was Nathaniel Bacon, sen., and the general was Nathaniel 
Bacon, jr., delegate for Henrico.f It is just as well in writing of historical matters 
to be exact, so that any one reading may understand. Again, Judge Johnston says, 
in speaking of the death of this great republican, Nathaniel Bacon, jr., ‘About the 
first of October he died, and, prominent as he was, the cause, place, and manner of 
his death are not certainly known. . . . Some, however, declare that he was assas- 
sinated !” Most of us of Virginia have been accepting as true the account given 
by Henry Howe in his outline history, in which he says: ‘“ We have little account 
of Bacon’s (jr.) proceedings after this successful termination of his labors; we 
presume he did not do much, as he was ill of a disease caught by sleeping exposed in 
the trenches before Jamestown, which in a short time terminated his existence. He 
died at the house of a Mr. Pate, in Gloucester County. Thus died the distinguished 
individual who overcame both the foreign and domestic enemies of his country. 
So died the father of democracy, the friend of free government. He gave his life 
for his principles. It was from his life and actions, I take it, that John Brown got 
his afflatus, for he was the first champion of the people, in contra-distinction to 
the aristocracy. If we of the South are wrong in believing the above, the sooner 
we are put right the better. 

May the memory of the life of America’s first patriot never grow dim—may 
our children be taught to reverence him as they do the heroes of the Revolution. 

R. B. L. TRIPPETT. 


KINGWOOD, WEST VIRGINIA. 


* Burke, vol. Il. p. 179. + Henning, vol. Il. pp. 544-5. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED ABOUT EARLY NEWSPAPERS 


Editor of Magazine of American History: 

In the communication, “ The First Religious Paper,” published in the March 
number of your Magazine, it is stated “that the grandfather of the poet (N. P. 
Willis) went to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1796, and established the Scioto Gazette, the 
Jirst newspaper in what was then known as the Northwest Territory. Mr. Willis 
died on his farm near Chillicothe, April 1, 1831. He was, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, publishing a secular newspaper at Chillicothe at the very time when Mr. An- 
drews commenced his Recorder ; certainly was a resident of the town or its 
vicinity, and could not well have been ignorant of the existence of that journal. 
As his son was contemplating a similar enterprise in Boston, it would be extremely 
natural that the father, in corresponding with his son, should mention Mr. Andrews’ 
paper, or possibly send him a copy.” Again, the statement is made that Mr. Max- 
well’s Centinel was published at Cincinnati—or Lovanteville, if St. Clair had not 
then abolished that ridiculous name—in 1793, and that this would “ destroy the 
claim that the Scioto Gazette, Chillicothe, 1796, was the first newspaper in the 
Northwestern Territory.” 

There is a whole sheaf of errors in these statements, and they are doubtless 
innocently made. Mr. Willis did not establish the Gazette in 1796. He did not 
die on his farm near Chillicothe in 1831, and never owned such afarm. He was not 
publishing a secular newspaper at Chillicothe when Mr. Andrews commenced his 
Recorder, nor was he a resident of the town at that time. The claim was never 
made, except ignorantly, that the Gazette was the first newspaper in the North- 
western Territory. Mr. Frederick Hudson is, I believe, responsible for the mis- 
statement that it was established in 1796. 

Willis, who established the Gazette, was born in Boston, in 1755, and had the 
proud distinction of having been a member of the gallant band of Mohawks 
who, on a memorable evening in December, 1773, boarded the East India Com- 
pany’s ships lying in the harbor, and held there a nice little tea-party. He 
was one of the proprietors of the Boston /udependent Chronicle from 1776 to 1784. 
Afterward he published the Potomac Guardian at Martinsburg, Va., and probably 
emigrated to the Northwestern Territory toward the close of the century. The 
first issue of the Gaze/fe was made in April, 1800. A file for 1802-3, now in the 
Public Library at Chillicothe, begins with number rro, date Saturday, June 19, 
1802. In the issue of April 23, 1803, is this item : ‘‘ This paper completes three 
years since the first publication.” That should conclusively settle the question. 

In 1878 the writer prepared a history of the early journalism of Chillicothe, and 
it was published in the Advertiser of that place. In the preparation of data for 
this historical study I was greatly aided by Dr. Samuel McAdow, then “the oldest 
inhabitant,” now numbered with the silent majority. “ We turned o’er many books 
together,” and I was furnished with his opinion. I discovered that Willis left 
Chillicothe about 1804 and never returned. A relative of mine has a copy of the 
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Gazette bearing the date of November.10, 1806, and it was then published by J. S. 
Collins & Co. Judge Bailhache was probably the editor of the paper when Mr. 
Andrews published the Recorder. I venture to transcribe from the Advertiser Dr. 
McAdow’s remarks about the latter paper, and they must have value as they relate 
to the first religious paper published in America. The claim is made that it was 
the first ever published. The Doctor says: “I remember the paper very well. 
It was called the Weekly Recorder, and printed and published in a little log office 
that was located on the Main Street property now owned by Judge McCoy. Rev. 
John Andrews, a Presbyterian minister, was its projector, editor, and publisher. 
He was a good preacher, having a number of charges under his care, and a man 
of fine abilities. The paper was started, I think, shortly after the war of 1812, and 
its publication continued until 1820 or 1821. I have a distinct recollection of 
loitering about the office, as a boy, watching the men setting type. The claim has 
been made, and, I think, clearly substantiated, that the Recorder was the first relig- 
ious paper published in this country. Several years ago I wrote an article on the 
old-time churches of Chillicothe for the Register” (a local paper) “in which I had 
occasion to refer to Mr. Andrews and his paper. General Worthington met me 
shortly afterward, and, after complimenting me on my historical accuracy, said that 
he had a number of Recorders in his possession, and would send them down to me. 
I have them here.” 

The Doctor arose and took from a cabinet a bundle of musty papers, which, 
after handling reverentiy for a moment, he passed to the reporter. The title “ Weekly 
Recorder, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1815,” in excellent letter-press, stared out from the 
small, square sheets, dim and yellow with age. “I do not suppose that Mr. An- 
drews made a fortune out of this,”’ half questioned the reporter. 

“ He made enough to support a large family at any rate, for he derived little or 
no income from his ministerial profession. The rule was then that a minister 
should preach for nothing and find himself. He made enough to build that brick 
house on Main Street, owned by Judge McCoy. It was moderately successful.” 

In glancing over the Doctor’s reminiscences I am tempted to add one more 
excerpt, although it has no relevance to the matter under discussion. But it does 
relate to Caleb Atwater, who wrote and published the dismalest history of Ohio, 
that an all-wise Providence, for some inscrutable purpose, ever permitted mankind 
to be afflicted with. 

“Well, Doctor, how about the Advertiser ?’’ next inquired our seeker after 
knowledge. “ From what kind of an acorn did that lofty oak take root ?” 

“From very small beginnings, sir. My impression is that a man by the name 
of Atwater came here from Circleville, and started a paper called Zhe Friend of 
Freedom. It soon fizzled out, and some wag wrote a mass of doggerel about the 
early demise of the bantling. I can only recall the refrain of the verses : 


** The goose cackled once, and her tail dropped out ; 


Then up went Zhe Friend of Freedom.” 
CHILLICOTHE, O. W. W. Jr. 
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Diary of Colonel Josiah Smith 
From Fuly 23 to September 7, 1776 (Concluded) 


[Copied from the original in possession of Mr. Conklin Havens, East Moriches, Long Island, 
and contributed to the MAGAZINE by Mr. W. T. Avery. ] 


3 September I went over to Southhold to see Co" Levingston and he wors gon 
over to nue England before I got thare— 

4 I came hum from Southhold— 

5 I staid at hum Sick— 

6 I wente to Mr. Woodhull— 

7 I herd Co" Levingston wors Cumback to Sagharber & I sot oute to go thare 
& when I came to Davids I herd he wors at Southhold & I went thare and thar I 
herd he and all his men wors gon to nue Ingland & I came hum— 

Hunting Toune July 29, 1776 Memorandum I Receved of Thomas Dearing 
2000 Dollers for the purpose of paying 5 Dollers a man Bounty on thare pasing 
muster and haveing a Sufficient muskit or fire lock & acouterments I Sente one 
1000 Dollers Doune Eftward to Co" Mulford & Co" Terry to pay the men raisd 
in thare Batallions 

I paid Capt John Weeks to pay of 44 (5 Dollers) men $220 Dollers 

I paid Capt Nath" Plat 290 Dollers to pay 58 men 5 Dollers a man 

I paid Capt Selah Strong 290 Dollers to pay 58 men 5 Dollers a man— 

I paid Capt Paule Reeve by the hand of Co" Thomas Terry 285 Dolers to pay 
57 men 5 Dolers a man— 

July 30— 1776— 

Hunting Toune Then Receved of Co" Jofiah Smith 220 Dollers to pay 5 Dol- 
lers a man to 44 men and If thar is not 44 Men Musterd he is to Returne the over 
plush tome Reced per me 

(signed) John Wickes 
July 30— 1776— 

Then Receved of Co" Jofiah Smith the sum of 290 Dollers to pay 5 Dollers a 
man to 58 men and If there is not 58 men Musterd I am to Returne the Overplush 
to the Co" by me— 

(signed) Nath! Platt Cap! 
August 3°— 1776— 

Then Recievd of Co" Jofiah Smith the sum of 290 Dollers to pay 5 dollers a 
man to 58 men and if there is not 58 men Musterd ; I am to Return the Overplus 
to the Co" by me. 

(signed) Selah Strong 
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WASHINGTON’S LAST TOOTH 


Retained as an Heir-loom by the Family of Washington's Dentist. 


[Editor Magazine of American History: Perhaps some of your numerous readers would be 
pleased to see Washington’s courteous reply to the Greenwood letter given in the September (1886) 
number of your Magazine [XVI. 294, 295]. I copy from the original which, as framed by my 
grandfather at the time of its reception, hangs in my library. 

The circumstances in connection with the last tooth, to which reference was made in the same 
number, will be seen in my ‘‘ Remarks on the Portraiture of Washington,” which appeared in the 
Magazine for January, 1878.—IsAAc J. GREENWOOD. ] 


Letter of George Washington to Mr. Jn°. Greenwood. 


[From the collection of Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood] 


Mount Vernon 6" Jan” 1799 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 28" ult® with the parcel that accompanied it, came safe to 
hand, and I feel obliged by your attention to my requests, and for the directions 
you have given me.— 

Enclosed you have Bank Notes for fifteen dollars, which I shall be glad to hear 
has got safe to your hands.—If you should remove to Connecticut, I should be 
glad to be advised of it ;—and to what place ; as I shall always prefer your ser- 
vices to that of any other, in the line of your present profession.—I am Sir 


Your Very H** Servant 


G°. Washington 
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GUIDE TO POLITENESS—LZattor Mag- 
azine of American History: The illus- 
tration of the “ Waltz Dance” in your 
April issue [xvii. 292] reminds me of a 
quaint little book issued in 1810, entitled 
a “Guide to Politeness ; or A System of 
Directions for the Acquirement of Ease, 
Propriety and Elegance of Manners.” 
The author was Francis D. Nichols, in- 
structor of dancing, in Boston, and he 
introduces a large number of figures into 
his work to illustrate graceful attitudes. 


He gives minute directions about walk- . 


ing, bowing, shaking hands, entering and 
leaving a room, etc., etc. One of the 
most curious and amusing paragraphs 
concern the “Taking off the Hat.” 
The gentleman is instructed to “place 
the right hand to the back part of the 
brim, and easily raise it from the back 
of the head (see figure 3) ; then let the 
hat regularly fall to the side, with the 


brim turned inwards, as represented by 
figure 4.” The proper position to as- 
sume in shaking the hand of a person 


after entering a room is indicated by 
figure 6. The gentleman must move 
forward, with his hat in his left hand, 


offering his right hand, “ which will give 
him a fine and agreeable appearance.” 
The leaving of a room with hat and cane 
is most effectively illustrated by figure 
7. The Professor says, ‘“ When turn- 
ing to leave the company, shift your 
cane into the left hand (taking care to 
have the hat in the left hand-also), then, 
after the address is past, and turning to 
open the door, take the hat from the left 
hand (the cane remaining) and place it 
upon the head, with the right hand.” 
Young ladies were trained with equal 
care in all the graces and formalities 
that were esteemed needful. The au- 
thor says: “it is our task not only to 
teach the feet how to tread the various 
and delightful mazes of the dance, but 
to fix and establish in youth, those 
thousand little items of character and 
behavior, which are so far from being 
trifles that they decide and stamp the 
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man; they procure for him future re- 
ception and favor among mankind ; and 
too often determine through life his 
prosperity and fortune in the world. It 
may be affirmed with safety, that more 
have made their fortunes by a graceful 
and manly appearance, than by their 
knowledge of the arts and sciences.” 
Among the fifteen rules established 
for general conduct three-fourths of a 
century ago, we find some that are very 
sensible ; the second reads : “‘ No gentle- 
man will be so indecent as to smoke 
cigars in the hall or drawing-room ;”’ 
and the ¢hirteenth: “No gentleman will 
pass across the hall with his hat on.” 
The book is an antiquarian treasure, as 
entertaining as it is valuable. V. W. 


‘FHE COLUMN CLUB.—This club was 
originally organized as a debating club, 
in 1826, in the city of New York, by 
twenty young men. Its first meeting 
was held in a small room back of old 
Christ Church, on Anthony, now Worth 
Street. By the suggestion of Rev. Dr. 
Lyell (as the meeting-room was sup- 
ported by only one column) the club 
adopted the name of the “Column 
Club.” At the remodeling of the church, 
the club had to remove, and Judge 
Anthony L. Robertson gave the members 
the use of an attic in his residence on 
Leonard Street, whence the nickname 
of the “Attic Club” was given it. So 
noisy were the debates that Judge Rob- 
ertson was finally obliged to send the 
young men away, and they resorted to a 
loft in the old sugar house at Broadway 
and Leonard Street, where they remained 
for several years. The surviving mem- 
bers of the club, a comparatively short 
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time ago, were William M. Evarts, Ham- 
ilton Fish, Augustus Schell, John Bige- 
low, John H. Gourlie, Parke Godwin, 
William Pritchard, George B. Butler, 
George H. Hoffman, Alonzo Clarke, and 
Edgar S. Van Winkle. This list has 
been reduced, within a few years past, by 
the decease of some of these well known 
gentlemen; but there yet remain a few. 
Among others who joined the club may 
be mentioned Chief-Justice Anthony L. 
Robertson, Jonathan Lawrence, Alex. L. 
Leonard, Thomas Lyell, Robert Kelly, 
Alfred W. Craven and Charles M. Leupp. 
I cannot give further names, but there 
are members yet living who will, with- 
out doubt, complete the list. 
CW. dds 


Utica, NEW YorK. 


WOLVES ALONG THE HUDSON IN 
1789.—The following document, found 
among the Van Cortlandt papers, is of 
singular interest. It is contributed by 
Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt, of Croton : 


“Cortlandt Town, Dec’r 3, 1789. 

Then Received of Pierre Van Cortlandt 
bythe hands of Javis Dusenbury, Twenty- 
four Shillings, in full for the killing of 
four Wolfs, that were killed within 
twenty miles of Capt’n Boyd's in Philip’s 
town as appears from the several\certifi- 
cates showed at the time, I say rec’d by 


me. 
Samuel Taylor, his mark 


by order. 


4140 

Witness 
Sam’l Jones 

(endorsed) Wolf receipt, Paid Dec’r 
3, 1789. 
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CONGREGATIONS AND CHURCHES— 
Editor of Magazine of American History : 
Will you, or some one, through your 
excellent Magazine, please answer this 
question: When, where, and by whom 
was (a) the first Roman Catholic, (b) the 
first Protestant (especially Lutheran) 
congregation formed, or church built on 
this continent ? N. 


AMERICAN DISCOVERER—What dis- 
tinction (practical or scientific, or both, 
if possible), can you make between an 
American discoverer and an American 
explorer? ¥. 


KING OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES— 
Editor Magazine of American History: 
I would be very thankful to you for a 
sound answer, through your valuable 
Magazine, to the following questions : 

1. Was not, before the American rev- 
olution, the King of England the 
legitimate king also of the American 
colonies ? 

2. If he was, what legitimate right, 
particularly from a religious point of 
view (comp. Bible, ¢ g., 1 Peter, ii., 
13, 14) had the colonists to throw off 
their yoke, and found a republic of 
their own? 

3. Finally, if they had any right to do 
as they did, why haven’t other people 
that are oppressed the same right? H. 


DE WOLF AND THOMAS LEE—Imme- 
diate information is requested from all 
persons of De Wolf name or descent, 
giving the names of earliest known an- 
cestors of their families, and all facts 
concerning them. So far as they have 

Vox. XVII.—No. 5.—30 


been heard from, all of that name whose 
families have been in this country for 
several generations, are descended from 
Balthasar De Wolf, one of the first set- 
tlers of Lyme, Connecticut. The writer 
can probably trace their lines if the 
facts are given to her. 

Similar information is also requested 
in regard to the descendants of Zhomas 
Lee, another early settler of Lyme, Con- 
necticut. It is also desired to learn 
from each family the principal facts in 
the histories of those who have served 
their country well in war or peace, or 
have in any way been marked by special 
usefulness or prominence. Facts re- 
ceived in time will be printed in the 
forthcoming volume of genealogical 
and biographical monographs adver- 
tised in this number of the Magazine. 
Address Mrs. Epwarp E. SA.isBury, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


GEORGE CLINTON, COLONIAL GOVER- 
NOR OF NEW YORK—Laditor of Magazine 
of American History: Will you kindly 
publish some account of the first George 
Clinton, whose autograph letter I copied 
from the original in my possession, and 
contributed to your issue for March, 
1885 ? FERGUSON HAINES 

BIDDEFORD, MAINE. 

REPLY : 

Admiral George Clinton was a younger 
son of the Earl of Lincoln, an easy, 
good-natured, unambitious, unlettered 
naval officer, who was appointed gov- 
ernor of New York in 1743, arriving in 
the metropolis in the month of Septem- 
ber of that year. He was a novice in 
affairs of State, and presently in contro-. 
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versy with the Legislature of New York, 
and urged the British Ministry to take 
cognizance of its “disobedience and 
indolence.” He was at loggerheads 
with his counselors, and did ‘not make 
friends readily with the Indians. He was 
not a master spirit, and was constantly 
humiliated and annoyed in attempting to 
control the conflicting elements. . His 
blunders were ridiculed by the chief 
men of New York, and his demands for 
money to sustain the Government re- 
sulted in unprofitable quarrels and ag- 
gravating personalities. He became the 
unwelcome instrument through which 
the Ministry experimented upon New 
York, in a sort of disciplining process, to 
extort from the Assembly fixed salaries 
and a permanent revenue. The struggle 
was_prosecuted with vigor, but fearless- 
néss of monarchial power was deep- 
rooted among the inhabitants, and 
Clinton, disgusted with the determined 
opposition he encountered on every 
side, virtually acknowledged his complete 
failure. He was succeeded in the gov- 
ernorship in 1753 by Sir Danvers Os- 
borne, who in less than a week after his 
arrival hanged himself. EDITOR 


“SIR PEYTON SHIPWoRTHY ”—A gen- 
tleman of this name is referred to in an 
unpublished manuscript letter written 
by Miss Lott of this city in 1784 to 
Miss Suhm, Parsippany, New Jersey, in 
which mention is made of him as pres- 
ent at a dinner-party given by her 


father, Mr. Abraham Lott. 
tinguished persons 


Other dis- 
were present as 
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guests, among whom were Governor 
George Clinton and Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Can any reader of this magazine 
give any further information concerning 


him ? 
W. H. 
New York, 497i/, 1887. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY WRITERS 
IN THE PAY OF FRANCE—M. de Vergen- 
nes on the 25th of September, 1779, 
wrote M. de la Luzerne, the French 
Minister at Philadelphia, a letter of 
which the original text is given in M. 
de Circourt’s work, vol iii., p. 282. 

“ His majesty authorizes you to con- 
tinue the donations (/es donatifs) which 
M. Gérard has given or promised to va- 
rious American authors, and of which he 
will surely have handed you a list.” 

M. de Circourt, in a note to this pas- 
sage, says: “Temporary pecuniary as- 
sistance. This delicate subject has been, 
even in my time, the subject of criti- 
cisms and controversies into which we 
need not enter.” 

M. Gérard on the 29th of May, 1779, 
wrote to M. de Vergennes that another 
writer had offered himself—a former 
member of Congress—who would proba- 
bly soon re-enter that body, and who 
signed his productions “ Americanus ; ” 
that this writer wished to follow up a 
suggestion, favorable to France, made 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of May 25 ; 
and that he was in need of money. 

QuEeRy—Who was Americanus ? What 
are the criticisms and controversies on 
the delicate subject of donatifs alluded 
to by de Circourt ? J. J. 
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WILLIAM PENNOYER — “ AN INTER- 
ESTING INQuiRY.” [xvii. 243]—Among 
my notes I find the following: “ Oc- 
tober 8, 1678, Richard Lounsbury, of 
Rye, Connecticut, gave to Samuel Ed- 
sall, of New York, Merchant, deed of 
trust of house and lot in Rye, and of a 
tract of land on Budd’s Neck : habendum 
for the use of the children of the grantor 
and Elizabeth his wife; provided that 
said children being educated and pro- 
vided for by their father, said lands 
should remain to himself, &c. [N. B. 
Elizabeth was the niece of William 
Penoyer, of London, by whom she had 
been bequeathed a legacy, which had 
been invested in the premises so con- 
veyed. The Lounsburys had given 
a power of attorney to George. Heath- 
cote, ‘ Marriner,’ who had brought over 
the legacy in money and goods, and de- 
posited one third of same, in Jan’, with 
Mr. Edsall. His Receipt therefor was 
witnessed by Matthias Nicolls (Colonial 
Sec’y) and J. Juxon. 

In 1670, one William Penoyer devised 
to Harvard College an annuity from 
rents of an estate in Norfolk, Eng., 
which then yielded £34: and in 1848, 
450: Probably the uncle of Elizabeth, 
—Mrs. Lounsbury, of Rye] ” If this con- 
jecture be correct, it may afford a clue 
to the founder of the “ Colony of Nox” 
scholarship. No doubt Mr. Henry 
F. Waters, the discoverer of John 
Harvard’s parentage and ancestry, would 
unearth Penoyer’s will, if he has not 
already done so. See mention of “ Wil- 
liam Pennoyer, of London, merchant,” 
in will of Edward Parks, Jan” 23. 1650. 


xi. Genealogical Gleanings in England, 
p. 166, by Mr. Waters; reprinted from 
NV. £. Hist. and Gen. Reg., Jan’y, 1886. 
Tuos. H’y Epsaty 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 


WHALLEY THE REGICIDE [xvii. 264]: 
—Lossing says the regicides arrived at 
Boston, July, 1660; abode a while at 
Cambridge ; thence Goffe and Whalley 
to Hadley, and Dixwell to New Haven ; 
afterward ali at New Haven, where 
Goffe died in 1678, Whalley in 1679, 
and Dixwell later; all three lie in the 
graveyard in the rear of the Central 
Church, where stones mark their graves. 
Possibly Mr. Amoux’s query would be 
still further answered by “ Memoranda 
concerning Edward Whalley and Will- 
iam Goffe” in Vol. 2, New Haven 


Colony Society, 1876. G. 


SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA [xvii 
350|—The leading plays of Shakespeare 
were performed in America long before 
the date given by this correspondent. 
The chief authority on this question is 
William Dunlap, whose “ History of the 
American Theatre” is, notwithstanding 
its incorrectness and incompleteness, a 
valuable work. According to Dunlap 
the first performance was at Williams- 
burg, Va., Sept. 5, 1752, Merchant of 
Venice the play. It is claimed, however, 
and justly, we believe, that this honor 
belongs to Colley Cibber’s version of 
Richard I/I,, acted in Philadelphia in 
1749 or ’50. Othello, first time, Dec. 26, 
1751, in New York, King Lear, Jan. 14; 
1754- RoBERT ENGLISH. 

MYERSTOWN, PA. 
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MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
Some two years ago the attention of the 
Maryland Historical Society was called 
to the fact that there nowhere existed a 
complete set of the National Medals of 
the United States. Neither at the Mint 
nor at any of the Departments of the 
Government had there a copy of these 
valuable mementoes been preserved. 
The Society thereupon appointed a 
committee, charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the matter of the National 
Medals that had been ordered by the 
Government, and, if possible, of making 
a collection of all the National Medals 
known to exist. 

The work of this committee has been 
prosecuted under many difficulties, a 
report of which was made to the Society 
at its regular meeting on the evening of 
March 14th, accompanied by a very inter- 
esting paper giving an account of the 
medals struck, and the history of them 
as far as ascertained, which had been 
prepared and was read by Richard M. 
McSherry, Esq., the chairman of the 
committee, and will in due time appear 
as one of the Fund Publications of the 
Society. 

The United States has been extremely 
chary in conferring this distinguished 
honor upon individuals, and has granted 
but eighty-three since its existence as a 
a nation. The first of these antedates 
the Declaration of Independence by 
more than three months, having been 
ordered by Congress on the 25th of 
March, 1776, to be presented to General 
Washington in recognition of the wise 
and spirited conduct of himself, his 
officers, and soldiers in the successful 


siege of Boston. From the condition.of 
the country, however, considerable time 
elapsed before the medal so ordered was 
in fact presented. The first that was 
actually struck was one which was or- 
dered later to Lieutenant-Colonel De 
Fleury, which was made in France, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Franklin, in 
1780. 

The United States Mint was not estab- 
lished until 1792, and all the Revolu- 
tionary medals ordered until that time 
were struck in France. The medals, 
with very rare exceptions, have been 
awarded for conspicuous valor and abil- 
ity, and distinguished service, either 
upon land or sea. One marked excep- 
tion was the medal voted by Congress to 
Cornelius Vanderbilt for presenting to 
the government, January 28, 1864, a 
vessel worth a million of dollars, at 
which time he used the noble language : 
“No pecuniary sacrifice is too great to 
make for our country ; no inducements 
great enough to tempt us to profit by its 
necessities.” The only other medal or- 
dered in connection with the war of the 
rebellion was the one voted to General 
Grant. Among the recipients of the 
medals have been the military and naval 
heroes of the Revolutionary war, the 
war of 1812, the conflict with the Bar- 
bary States, the Mexican war, and some 
few others. The committee, impressed 
with the importance of having complete 
collections of these mementoes of a na- 
tion’s gratitude, and of the deeds of its 
heroes, prepared, and had presented to 
Congress at its late session, an act pro- 
viding for the coining of copies of all 
these national medals, so that a full set 
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might be placed in each department of 
the Government, and in the custody of 
every State of the Union. This bill, 
though unanimously reported, and 
warmly supported by the committee on 
coinage, was crowded out by the press- 
ure of business, and not acted upon by 
Congress. The society will continue to 
press the matter upon the attention of 
Congress, and does not doubt of ulti- 
mate success. The value of such a col- 
lection for historic purposes can hardly 
be overrated. 


THE DEDHAM HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Mass.) held its annual meeting on the 
6th of April, and the following officers 
were elected: president, Henry O. Hild- 
reth; vice-president, Alfred Hewins ; 
curators, Erastus Worthington, Henry 
W. Richards, Don Gleason Hill, John 
H. Burdakin, Elijah Howe ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Julius H. Tuttle; record- 
ing secretary, John L. Wakefield; treas- 
urer, Frederick J. Baker; librarian, John 
H. Burdakin ; the publication commit- 
tee, Henry O. Hildreth, Julius H. Tuttle, 
Don Gleason Hill. 

This society has now a handsome 
new building of its own in process of 
erection, made possible through the 
munificent bequest of Miss Hannah 
Shuttleworth. 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
This society held its regular monthly 
meeting on the evening of the 28th in- 
stant, at its rooms in the City Library 
building, the president, Hon. Ellis H. 
Roberts, in the chair. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and ap- 


proved. Hon. John F. Seymour pre- 
sented to the society a crayon portrait 
of Gerrit Boon, of Holland, the agent of 
the Holland Land Company, who was 
the first settler at the village of Trenton, 
in the year 1793. The company which 
he represented is said at one time to 
have owned over five millions of acres 
of land in Oneida County, and the flour- 
ishing village of Boonville is named in 
honor of him. This presentation was 
made in accordance with the wishes of 
Governor Horatio Seymour, who, as it 
is well known, was the honored president 
of the society, from the time when it was 
founded until his decease. The portrait 
is by the celebrated artist, St. Memin, 
specimens of whose skill are to be seen 
on the walls of the society, in the mini- 
ature portraits of General and Mrs. 
Alexander Macomb. The president 
also presented a copy of his recently 
published History of New York, and 
General C. W. Darling, the correspond- 
ing secretary, presented a large number 
of donations received by him for the 
society during the past month, from 
various parts of the world. Mr. John 
L. Earll, a member of the board of 
councilors, read a paper contributed by 
S. L. Frey, of Palatine Bridge, entitled, 
“Recollections of Joseph Bonaparte,” 
and Rev. D. W. Bigelow read a paper 
written for the society by Rev. W. M. 
Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, on the 
topic, “Were Shikellimy and Logan 
Oneidas?” On motion of Alexander 
Seward, the usual vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to donors, and a vote of thanks 
presented to the authors of these inter- 
esting and able papers. The meeting 
then adjourned. 
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THE HISTORY OF ROME. By THEODORE 
MomMSEN : The Province from Czsar to Dio- 
cletian. 2 vols. 16mo, pp. 386 each. New 
York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The author of one of the standard modern 
histories of the Roman Empire may well have 
hesitated, after a lapse of thirty years, to take 
up his pen for the completion, or at least for the 
continuation of a task that the world regarded 
as practically finished ; but Theodore Mommsen 
brings to the work the mature fruit of a life de- 
voted to the study of his choice, and the result 
is a foregone conclusion. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that thirty years have elapsed since his four 
volumes were given to the world, and at once 
took easily among the most profound and learned 
works of their class. Designed originally more 
for the general reader than for the professional 
scholar, they at once secured the high apprecia- 
tion of German students, and when translated 
into English by the Rev. W. P. Dickson, Regius 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Glasgow, commanded a similar recognition 
from the English reading world. The same able 
translator survives to do a like work for the 
present volumes, and the author’s graphic pow- 
ers of delineation inspire as they did of old 
every line of the later translation. 

Dr. Mommsen recognizes the excellent work 
that has been done on the period not covered by 
his previous volumes, but holds, not without 
reason, that the period included between Czsar 
and Diocletian remains comparatively unex- 
plored, especially as regards the Imperial Prov- 
inces which included so much of what is now 
the garden of the world. 

To accompany the presentation of the civil 
and political status of the world as it then ex- 
isted, eight maps have been prepared by Pro- 
fessor Kiepert, including almost the whole of 
the then known world, from Persia on the east 
to England and Spain on the west, and the wide 
belt of African territory bordering the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. These maps 
are prepared with the wonderful attention to 
detail that have placed German cartographers 
at the head of their profession, and are an in- 
valuable aid to the intelligent understanding of 
the context. 

Both author and translator lament the lack of 
a fifth volume of the general history of Rome, 
and whether such a volume is yet to be supplied 
remains an open question in the minds of both. 
If the present volumes lack somewhat the vivid 
description and individual portraiture that were 
so striking a feature of their predecessors, they 
possess other elements of interest that entitle 
them to an equal rank in the use of materials 
gleaned from the rich historical stores that have 


become available largely through the researches 
of Dr. Mommsen himself. 


THE GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
RHODE ISLAND. Comprising three gene- 
rations of settlers who came before 16go. 
(With many families carried to the Fourth 
Generation.) By JOHN OsBoRNE AUSTIN. 
Imperial quarto, square, pp. 443. Printed by 
Joel Munsell’s Sons. Albany, 1887. 


This work is not merely local in its character, 
as its title might imply. The people whose 
names are inscribed in its pages are scattered 
through every habitable part of the United 
States. It embraces a record of four hundred 
and sixty-five distinct families, with abstracts of 
the settlement of more than eleven hundred 
estates and of numerous early deeds, besides 
various items concerning the lives of the early 
inhabitants. Interest in genealogical studies is 
on the increase ; the time has come when intel- 
ligent men and women wish to know something 
about themselves and their ancestry, and many 
are seeking knowledge without knowing where 
to go for correct sources of information. Mr. 
Austin seems to have hit the right vein in his 
researches ; and the admirable manner in which 
the genealogical tables are arranged will com- 
mend the volume to every one who glances 
through it. We can hardly see how any native 
of Rhode Island, wherever his home may be, 
can do without such a work. The author has 
evidently counted on a limited sale, as the pages 
are not stereotyped. But the probabilities are 
that, when it is too late, there will be an active 
demand for it. The price is $10. 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. By T. 
C. MENDENHALL. 16mo, pp. 229. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is not infrequently remarked that the pres- 
ent is the age of electricity, and every succeed- 
ing year renders the saying more truly indicative 
of the age. So rapid is the progress of the 
science that even the nomenclature keeps in ad- 
vance of all save expert knowledge. Boys yet 
in their teens can remember when electric lights 
were unknown save in the scientific lecture- 
room. And still younger ones, if they take any 
interest in such matters, can remember when 
electric motors were still in the future. Now 
almost every large town has its system of electric 
lights, and the railroad companies are only ex- 
perimenting with a view of determining which 
of a score of practicable motors is really the best. 
Barely a century has passed since the very ex- 
istence of the mysterious fluid that we call elec- 
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tricity was unknown, but now the world is com- 
ing to believe that it has to learn only a little 
more to supersede steam with the more subtle 
and more powerful agent that pervades all space, 
and needs only to be harnessed to do all our 
work for us. The present volume is eminently 
well calculated to impart a popular knowledge 
of the subject, and it is probably the best that 
has as yet been presented in an accessible form. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF+ MASSACHU- 
SETTS. By Brooks ADAMs. 16mo, pp. 
382. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1887, 

Ever since the Massachusetts colonies began 
to be written about from the stand-point of out- 
side criticism ; indeed ever since they began to 
be talked about—and the talking, of course, 
long ante-dated the writing—the critics have 
been divided by a sharp line of demarkation. 
On the one hand have been the descendants of 
the Puritans, who have naturally been somewhat 
predisposed to extol the virtues and ignore or 
minify the vices of their respected progenitors. 
On the other hand have been the descendants 
or relations of New York Dutchmen or Vir- 
ginian cavaliers, or at least the outside world in 
general who cared nothing for the traditions of 
Plymouth, and took pains to reverse the pict- 
ure. Boston having once been, if*she is not 
now, the literary centre, had rather the advan- 
tage until recently, and probably the preponder- 
ance of published matter has been on the puri- 
tanical side, though some very severe things 
have been said against the ideal Pilgrim. The 
truth probably—nay, almost from necessity— 
lies between the two extremes. We have had 
occasion lately to notice at least two historical 
romances which presented the life of those early 
days in what was intended for unprejudiced 
light, and now comes Mr. Brooks Adams, a 
Puritan of the Puritans, with a very sharp attack 
upon the generally accepted estimate of the New 
England forefathers. His strongest point may 
be said to be the title of his book. It must 
strike most readers as a novel and original idea 
that the Bay State has ever been emancipated, 
and the question must at once present itself : 
“* What need had she of emancipation?” Has not 
she always been a synonym for freedom? Was 
she not from the earliest times pledged to the 
utmost liberty of person and of conscience ? Mr. 
Adams says no with an emphasis so emphatic 
that he commands attention, and if he loses 
his readers in perplexing doubt at the end of the 
volume, the doubt is not due to any lack of zeal 
on his part. 

The long and short of it is that he endeavors 
to prove that the Bay colonies were hopelessly 
priest-ridden, and that their emancipation was 
only accomplished at a comparatively recent date. 
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An ecclesiastical history of Massachusetts 
should be written from the calm vantage-ground 
of a judicial frame of mind, but this does not 
seem to have been the frame in which the author 
approached his task. He certainly presents his 
side of the controversy with unsparing severit 
of citation and inference, but, either throug 
natural bent or cultivated prejudice, he fails to 
give credit where credit is due. The difficult 
conditions of the first settlement offer for him 
no excuses in palliation of severity, and we lay 
aside the book with the not unreasonable hope 


- that some Massachusetts man will take up the 


gauntlet that he has thrown down and present 
the case from a more catholic tribunal. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MAINE HISs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. Vol. IX., 8vo, pp. 
393. Published for the Society.. 1887. Port- 
land, Maine. 


The contents of this ninth volume of the 
valuable series issued by the Maine Historical 
Society is unusually attractive. The first paper 
is on Sir William Phips, read before the Society 
by William Goold, of Windham. He sketches 
that notable character in our colonial annals from 
many points of view, and furnishes a most inter- 
esting chapter in American history. The second 

aper is entitled ‘“ Brigadier-General Samuel 
Waldo, 1696-1759,” by Joseph Williamson, and 
is a biographical study of more than ordinary 
value. General Waldo was the grandfather of 
Mrs. Knox, the wife of General Knox of Revo- 
lutionary fame. He is described as a man of 
commanding presence, tall, stout, and of dark 
complexion. His portrait represents him in a 
scarlet coat, waistcoat, and small-clothes, with 
a smooth-shaven face, and powdered periwig ; 
the waistcoat richly embroidered, according to 
the prevailing fashion, descending almost to the 
knees, and forming the most conspicuous part 
of the dress. His right hand holds a truncheon, 
probably for the better display of the heavy lace 
wrist-band. (Other papers are on ‘‘ William 
Hutchings, the last surviving Revolutionary pen- 
sioner in New England ;” on ‘‘ The White Hills 
of New Hampshire ;” “ A Memoir of Nathan 
Clifford ;” and ‘‘ Edward Godfrey.” The book 
contains several interesting portraits and other 
illustrations, 


PRINCIPLES OF ART. By Joun C. Van 
Dyke, Librarian of the Sage Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 12mo, pp. 291. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1887. 
Only.a life-long familiarity with art can en- 

able an author to handle a vast subject, con- 

cerning which so much has been written, with 
the clear comprehension and grasp that charac- 
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terizes the present work. This is illustrated by 
the division of the subject into two general parts, 
namely, ‘‘Art in History, and Art in Theory;” 
these, again, naturally separating into three di- 
visions, each of which develops the history of 
the subject in harmony with the advancing civili- 
zation of man, from the primitive stage, where it 
is merely decorative or symbolic, through the 
classical stage, as evinced by the art of Greece, 
to the intellectual tendency that marks the early 
days of the Christian era, reaching its fullest 

erfection in still later times. Expression and 
individuality at last assume their present bearing 
upon the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Van Dyke’s style, straightforward and de- 
void of the complications that so often obscure 
an author’s meaning, is admirably adapted for 
the purpose in hand, and promises for his book 
a permanent place among the many art treatises 
that have gone before. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. 
By B. C. SkoTTOWE, M. A. 16mo, pp. 345. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Any literary worker who has ever undertaken 
the task of looking up the official record of 
some proceeding of the British parliament will, 
on reading the title-page of this book, be visited 
by a memory of long rows of folio volumes la- 
beled ‘‘ Journal of the House of Lords,” ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of the House of Commons,” and the like, 
and the recollection will come back of long and 
hopeless delving in columns of indexes, aban- 
doned, perhaps, in despair at the end. Tosuch 
an one the task of a history of Parliament, even 
a short one, must seem appalling ; but an Eng- 
lishman has attempted, and, in a sense, at 
least, accomplished it. To be sure, he did not 
have to search through all those formidable 
folio volumes, but he must have done a good 
deal of wearisome work, and no doubt the great 
library at Oxford—for he hails from New College, 
in that venerable university—was made to pay 
tribute. Beginning with the Folk-moots and 
Witenazemots of the early Saxons, at the end of 
the twelfth century, he traces the history of par- 
liamentary bodies as thoroughly as may be to the 
Victorian epoch, and well up to the present 
time. An index renders it possible to refer 
readily to everything of importance, and we rec- 
ommend to every senator and congressman, as 
well as to every State legislator, a perusal of the 
book, to the end that they may attain some faint 
idea of the slow development out of which has 
grown the present representative government of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. JAMES 
LENOX, of New York, and the formation 
of his Library. By Henry STEvENs of 


BOOK NOTICES 


Vermont. 16mo. pp. 211. St. Martin’s Lane} 
London. 1886. Henry Stevens & Son. 


This dainty little volume, artistically bound in 
white, is not a general biography of Mr. Lenox, 
but personal recollections and memoranda re- 
specting him which Mr. Stevens had in his own 
private keeping. For more than a quarter of a 
century Mr. Lenox had confidential relations 
with Mr. Stevens, concerning the purchase of 
books for his great and costly library ; and this 
publication throws light upon many specific 
points of interest, not least of which might be 
mentioned Mr. Lenox’s method of recording his 
books after their purchase. Mr. Stevens says : 
‘* Mr. Lenox was a pattern of industry, method, 
and good management. He not only himself 
worked ten hours a day, but he managed to make 
his property work for him twenty-four hours 
daily, accumulating by good investments like 
rolling snow-balls. He could, therefore, well 
afford to do as he liked ; and it is well known that 
he liked to do everything in his own way with- 
out outside influence, interference, or dictation. 
Mr. Lenox was ever most generous and charita- 
ble, but like my old friend the late George Pea- 
body, he manifested a dislike of being indebted 
to strangers or neighbors for hints as to his pub- 
lic or private duties ; nor would he tolerate any 
interference in his own charitable impulses. He 
staked out his own course, hoed his own row, 
paddled his own canoe and reveled silently in his 
own generous suggestions, which began literally 
at home in his own bosom. He paid his taxes 
liberally, bore his share of the public burdens, 
pastured figuratively the widow’s cow, helped the 
needy, but avoided all public offices and politics. 
He shunned notoriety with the same ardor that 
others sought it. He thought that more young 
men prospered by minding their own business 
than by politics or noisy professions.” 


HISTORY OF THE SOLDIERS’ MONU- 
MENT IN WATERBURY, CONNECTI- 
CUT. By JosEPH ANDERSON, S.T.D. 8vo. 
pp. 170. Printed for the Monument Com- 
mittee. 1586, 


This memorial volume is most creditable to its 
projectors, and like the monument itself whose 
history it records, ‘* has many voices for the long 
future.” One of its conspicuous features isa list 
of the names of the soldiers and sailors who went 
from Waterbury to fight in the war for the 
Union. A list also of those who were actively 
engaged in the war of the Revolution is given, 
which, although said to be incomplete, includes 
two hundred and thirty-five names. To all res- 
idents of Waterbury, and to such who have gone 
from that town to dwell in other parts of the 
country this work will be a precious treasure. It 
is admirably prepared, 








THE HONOP“™ ROBERT MONCKTON, MAJOR-GENERAL OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 
GOVERNOR IN CHIEF IN AND OVER THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK. 


[From original in the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.] 
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